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HARTFORD CELEBRATES 


WHISTLES BLOW, CROWDS 
CHEER AS UNDERWOOD 
REACHES THE HIGH-WATER 
MARK OF TYPEWRITER 
PRODUCTION 


The Underwood Plant 
at Hartford, Conn. 
Largest Typewriter 

Factory in the World 


IVE MILLION Standard Underwoods! 
Pasa of that high-water mark figure, 
which does not include the enormous 
production of Underwood Portables, is 
a story of an organization that marched 
on, building, designing, creating during 
the Depression when there was such a 


great temptation to mark time! 


Five million Standard Underwoods! 
In that figure is crystallized the net re- 
sult of the Underwood policy of per- 
petual pioneering . . . of striving con- 
stantly in its great Laboratories to make 


the Underwood Typewriter a tool of 


a 


LLIONTH 


RS 


ever increasing usefulness to 
American business ! 


And so the 5 Millionth Stand- 
ard Underwood takes its rightful 
place in the Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Exhibit at the New York 
World's Fair where you are in- 
vited to inspect it. And, whether 
you are interested in operating 
typewriters or owning them, there is 
no better object lesson for determin- 
ing your next typewriter choice than 
this-—the 5 Millionth Standard 
Underwood! 


So; 1939, 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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The 5 Millionth Underwood .. . Grand Prize of 
Great Nationwide Contest . . . 24 Underwood 
Portables as Additional Prizes 


Secretaries, typists, student typists are invited 
to submit their ideas in 300 words or less on 
the subject: “What are the qualifications of a 
good secretary ?’’ Entries must be mailed to the 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, One Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., before midnight, 
November 15, 1939. The judges, whose decistons 
uill be final, will award the 5 Millionth 
Underwood on the basis of the best paper re- 
ceived. In case of a tie a second Underwood 
Master Typewriter will be awardcd. An 
Underwood Portable will be given each of the 
24 entrants recetving psa mention. Entry 
blanks may be secured at any Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Branch, through any Underwood 
Dealer or by applying directly to Contest Editor, 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters, Accounting Machines, VISIT THE 
{dding Machines, Carbon Paper, 
Ribbons and other Supplies. 
One Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere. . . 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Speeds the World’s B. 


NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
GUSINESS SYSTEMS BUILOING 


is published monthly 
Pennsylvania. Executive 


Underwood Master Serial No. 5,000,000 
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Send for this New Manual today! 


OFFICE MACHINE 
COURSES HELP 
STUDENTS TO 

GET JOBS 


Everyone responsible for the teach- 
4 ; ing of business courses should have this new manual. It discusses and 
4 | outlines practical vocational training plans, curriculum construction, 
and materials needed in teaching, under such classifications as: 


SHORT PRACTICE PROJECTS FOR GENERAL MACHINE ACQUAINTANCE— 


A logical starting point for general machine courses. 


FULL TRAINING COURSES FOR SPECIALIZED VOCATIONAL SKILLS— 
Designed to give the student marketable skill in machine operation and applications. 


© INTEGRATED OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE—Simulates actual transactions of 
3 a “‘going’’ business, and provides practical pre-employment experience. 
PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC APPLIED MECHANICALLY— 
4 4) Providing more thorough grounding in this subject, with machine proficiency as an 

a important by-product. 
BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE COURSE APPLIED MECHANICALLY, AS IN 
5) BUSINESS—Reviews principles of bookkeeping, provides basic machine knowledge and 

simplifies students’ transition to actual office work. 


TEACHER TRAINING IN FULL SEMESTER AND SHORT SUMMER COURSE— 


Provides the background necessary to instruct students in office machine operation and 


applications. 
Burrou 

IMPORTANT! 

a Machines” is offered gratis only aa eter nema those res: ible for organizing business | 
q of private and public schools, ame title___ | 

commercial department heads. 
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INSTRUCTION PROJECTS | 
OFFICE MACHINES | 
4 
4 | 
MANUAL IN | 
CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 
myRROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
| 


MEMORANDUM TO BOARDS, EXECUTIVES and TEACHERS 
of the Schools of America 


A. B. Dick Company will 
soon have in the hands 
| of its distributors a full 
y new line of Mimeograph 
duplicating equipment in 
the key of tomorrow— 

for schools today. 

The newest members 
| of this complete stream- 
| lined family are the new 

_ Mimeograph 91 and new 
Mimeograph 92. 

With these additions 
to the line, there’s a 
streamlined Mimeograph 

| duplicator to fit the sten- 
| cil duplicating needs of 
| any size school; priced 


for school budgets. 


Mimeograph 


MIMEOGRAPH is the Trade Mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago: Registered in the +S. Patent Office _ tions in this magazine next month. 
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MONROE 


A Special Machine 


at a special price 


Calculator instruction is so rapidly becoming a standard 
part of commercial education that Monroe designed a 
machine for schools only—it is a regular Monroe Adding- 
Calculator that handles every type of business figuring. 
The pupil can get thorough training in both operation 
and methods. 

The Monroe Educator is offered at a special price; and 
is sold to schools only. With it goes a carefully planned, 


coupon to get it. 


Name 


comprehensive office practice textbook made up of graded 
lessons and tests that answer the requirements of any com- 
mercial department curriculum. 

The nearest Monroe office can give you full information 
about the Educator; or write to our Educational Depart- 
ment. Find out how the special low price will allow you 
to bring adequate equipment within budget limits. See the 
coupon for free classroom material. 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


YOUR COPY NOW READY-~—a classroom poster with brief operating instructions and a picture of 
the Monroe Educator. Valuable as a teaching chart. Free to heads of Commercial Departments. Use 


Title 


School 


Address 
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‘EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Those of us who are interested in the development of 
work in general business education have put forth as our 
best argument the thought that this type of work will 
be more realistic, more significant, and less formally aca- 
demic than the work in the traditional high school classes 
in history, languages, mathematics and the like. 

We have noted in a considerable number of recent 
visits to secondary schools that it is quite as easy to 
make classes in economic geography, textiles and even 
consumer education quite as formalistic as Latin or 
trigonometry. We have seen teachers deal with this 
subject matter in a pure question and answer method— 
emphasizing learning by rote and limiting their work to 


Business Education Must Not Become Academic 


picayune materials only distantly related to daily life 
situations. 

There is little to choose between academic French and 
academic marketing. A well-taught course in ancient 
history is far more useful than a poorly taught course in 
elementary business. 

Only as our subject matter is more realistic, more re- 
lated to the daily life activities of students; only as it 
results in increased job participation, increased motiva- 
tion and meaningful outcomes can we justify the intro- 
duction of our work at the expense of the so-called 
academic subject matter. 

—Herbert A. Tonne 


Professional Attitudes 


The April, 1939, announcement of the American Vo- 
cational Association lists 21,159 members. This is a Te- 
markable showing and thoroughly worthy of emulation 
for business teachers. More than half of all the voca- 
tional teachers are commercial teachers. A very small 
per cent of the business teachers are, in fact, enrolled as 
A.V.A. members, possibly because they assume they 
should give their allegiance to the commercial associa- 
tions as such rather than to the vocational associations. 
Yet, the minority of vocational teachers is able to enroll 


N.R. D. G. A. Study of Retail 


On p. 25 of this issue is given a summary of a study 
for “Determining the Limits of Pre-Employment Retail 
Training” undertaken by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association’s Personnel Group. All in all the Commit- 
tee which undertook the study for the Association made 
a significant report. At the beginning of the fourth para- 
graph the summary states “. . . that the George-Deen 
Act is bringing pre-employment retail training to prac- 
tically every state and city in the country... .” The 
statement is false, as under the George-Deen Act the 
Federal government can make no contribution to dis- 
tributive education unless it is in-service, rather than 
pre-service. In fact the only type of high school training 
for which George-Deen funds may be secured is some 
form of cooperative training. 

The recommendations made are worthy of being set 
up as minimum criteria for the ability to establish a 
worth-while program of distributive training. Outstand- 
ing complaint made is that too many students take dis- 


over 21,000 teachers and we in business education with 
far greater numbers from whom to draw can only en- 
roll 16,000 members among the various affiliates of the 
National Council of Business Education. 

Why? Are we lacking in willingness to cooperate 
with each other? Do we lack the vision which the other 
vocational teachers have? The A.V.A. figures are not 
only an indictment of us, but should be an inspiration to 
us. 


—Herbert A. Tonne 


Training in Public Schools 


tributive training on a pre-service basis who can not be 
placed. This is true of almost every type of job training 
that is being given in high schools. While the complaint 
is justified it does not solve the problem. If students are 
not to be permitted to take distributive education we 
must be able to offer them other forms of job education. 
The answer to the problem is not to turn students away 
from distributive training, but to find a form of job 
training which will be worth while. The person who 
finds a solution (if there is a solution) to the problem 
of what to do with students who are being retained in 
high school not because they want to, but because indus- 
try and business will not or cannot give them jobs will 
be a da Feltre, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart, and Dewey 
all rolled into one. 

Another commentary on this report, which presents 
a most interesting and rather different point-of-view is 
given by Professor Nichols on page 9 of this issue. 

—Herbert A. Tonne 


Increased Publication Costs—Change in Subscription Rate 


Costs of paper, printing, and other publication ex- 
penses have increased considerably in the past months, 
and there is every indication that they will go stfll higher 
in the months to come. This, plus the increased services 
the JourNaAL has been rendering, has made it necessary 
to pass on to subscribers a larger share of the publica- 
tion costs than they have been called on to pay in recent 
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years. It is imperative that the subscription rate be in- 
creased in order to preserve the high quality of the 
magazine. All renewals are being billed at the new rates 
and all new subscriptions are being entered at these 
rates. We feel that this increased annual rate is a small 
investment which will bring big dividends to all com- 
mercial teachers. 
; —The Publishers 


_ 
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In the World of Today 
SECRETARIES NEED ALL 


2. Ediphone Voice Writing 


Rien: now!...September 
1939!... Ediphone Voice Writ- 
ing shares the honors with typ- 
ing and shorthand. 

When your graduates look 
for secretarial jobs they will 
often be asked, “Are you a pro- 
ficient Ediphone Secretary ?” If 
your graduates can answer 


“yes”, they will get the job! 


TEACH 


Knowledge of the Ediphone is 
a factor that repeatedly deter- 
mines whether your graduates 
win the job. 

Why not add the Ediphone 
Secretarial Course to your cur- 
riculum? Want the facts? Write 
Dept. J-9, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, New Jersey, 
today! 


VOICE WRITING 


EDISONMVOICEWRITER 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 
AND 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Selective Enrollments 


Vocational training of any kind is futile 
unless given to those who are capable of 
doing what is required for the attainment 
of that degree of competency which will 
meet occupational requirements on the ini- 
tial job. In other words, unless your stu- 
dents in any vocational course are poten- 
tially trainable, your best efforts will pro- 
duce no good results in terms of occupa- 
tional competency. On this point there is 
universal agreement among vocational 
educators and others who have given any 
thought to this matter. 

Recently a committee of educators and 
employers under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association re- 
leased a statement, a summary of which 
appears on page 25 of this issue, con- 
cerning present offerings in the field of 
training for retail store work. The com- 
mittee found little to commend and much 
to disapprove. 

The committee believes that the course 
in “salesmanship” should be omitted as a 
part of vocational training for’ this field. 
It is contended that training in how to 
sell is best given “on the job.” This is a 
little surprising, but not the most impor- 
tant criticism in the release. 

It is argued that only those who have 
the mental, physical, and emotional quali- 
ties essential to success in the retail field 
should be accepted for this type of train- 
ing. It is implied that the retail courses 
as now organized are merely the “dump- 
ing ground” for the misfits in other 
courses. There is some, probably much, 
truth in this criticism. But this situation 
is not peculiar to the retail selling pro- 
gram; it is quite as true of other types 
of business training. It is too often the 
case that boys and girls are shunted into 
the bookkeeping or typewriting classes be- 
cause they are not deemed suitable mate- 
rial for college preparatory courses. Even 
shorthand classes carry their share of 
people whose only reason for being there 
is that this kind of work seems to be 
the lesser of two evils. And the clerical 
practice classes are justified even by busi- 
ness teachers on the ground that they are 
a convenient parking place for the “low 
I Q” pupils—or, to put it more mildly, 
are likely to contain something that a 
poor student will find profitable. 

_ The merchants’ committee is dead right 
in its contention that the first step which 
must be taken in any attempt to bring 
retail selling education into line with job 
requirements is to see that it is organized 
on the assumption that special aptitudes 
and abilities are required for its success- 
ful completion, and on the further as- 
sumption that enrollments for it will be 
restricted to those who have a reasonably 
good chance of handling it satisfactorily. 

This same committee points out that 
retail selling education no longer is a 
purely local matter since the passage of 
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the George-Deen Act, which seeks to pro- 
mote a national program of training for 
this field, takes it out of the category of 
things which are of local concern only. 
Now what did you do last year about 
this matter of getting the right kind of 
students for your vocational business 
courses? Did you make any effort what- 
ever to induce your administrative officers 
to consider this matter? Or did you just 
assume that nothing could be done about 


it? Or did you let it drift along without 
giving it any serious thought? 


What is more important, are you going 
to do anything about this matter during 
the current year? I hope so. At any rate 
be warned that any attempt to make 
George-Deen retail training courses the 
dumping ground for misfits will be un- 
successful. Under pressure from nation- 
ally potent associations of employers, 
state and federal authorities charged 
with responsibility for the administration 
of the George-Deen Act will see to it 
that only programs honestly set up and 
administered are subsidized under this 
act. 


We shouldn't wait for some law to 
awaken us to the necessity for more care 
in the selection of students for other vo- 
cational courses in our field. We should 
keep everlastingly at the task of convert- 
ing those in control of our secondary 
schools to the belief that permitting any- 
one, regardless of inaptitudes or scholas- 
tic deficiencies, to enroll for vocational 
stenographic, bookkeeping, clerical, or dis- 
tributive courses is a disservice to all par- 
ties involved, including the student who 
fritters away valuable time on a hopeless 
task. 


Appraising Business Education 


From time to time surveys of school 
programs are made in almost every city— 
sometimes by local committees, but more 
often by outside “experts.” Reports of 
such surveys always contain critieisms 
which tend to put local school adminis- 
trators and teachers on the defensive. Too 
often no good comes from the most sin- 
cere effort at sound appraisal of educa- 
tional offerings because of this defensive 
attitude which precludes the possibility 
of improvement on the basis of sugges- 
tions made. 

At present there are under way several 
attempts to set up dependable criteria by 
which a program of business education 
can be accurately appraised. It is hoped 
that by the end of the year some of these 
yardsticks may be available. But don’t 
wait a whole year before making an at- 
tempt to appraise your own offerings. Be- 
gin now and continue to work on this 
problem, with the assistance of all avail- 
able means, throughout the year. Don’t 
wait for a formal survey to be organized. 
Raise and answer pertinent questions re- 
garding your work. Have you clear-cut 
objectives for the courses you give? Are 
you sure that the instruction you are giv- 
ing is producing the results you desire? 
Are your pupils measuring up to stand- 


ards of achievement which are in line 
with occupational requirements, or with 
their needs from a personal utility point 
of view, or with their future requirements 
as managers of their own businesses ? 

Are your courses substantial in nature? 
Are they entitled to the academic credit 
they are receiving? Are they well adapted 
to the students who are enrolled for 
them, or are they more in line with your 
interests than they are with the needs 
of your pupils? Are your claims for the 
outcomes of your courses excessive; or 
are you prone to underestimate their pos- 
sibilities ? 

The yardstick of common sense and 
professional integrity always is available 
for use in appraising our work. Let’s use 
it continuously throughout the year, 
pending the development of something 
better—or at least more objective. Thus 
shall we be ready for any formal survey 
which may be organized in the future. 

During the past year a report of what 
is called the “New York Inquiry” has 
been issued. In it there is a comprehen- 
sive report on vocational education. Com- 
mercial education gets its full share of 
condemnation and little or no praise. 
Next month I shall give my reaction to: 
this notable document. 


A Solution (?) of the Small High School Problem 


Here is a suggestion for the small high 
school. Sounds somewhat weird, but it is 
made in all seriousness by the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education of the N. E. A. 
Suppose the small high school has a stu- 
dent whose “best vocational chance” 
would be in the stenographic field of 
service, but cannot afford a _ qualified 
teacher of the subjects which are essen- 
tial to the training of a stenographer. 
What can be done in such a situation? A 
way must be found to give the training 
desired. So the principal makes a search 
“in the community for some citizen prac- 


1 Bulletin—Economical Enrichment of the Small 
Secondary-School Curriculum—October, 1934, page 
54. 


ticing that vocation. That citizen is then 
approached with the suggestion that in a 
spirit of civic helpfulness he permit this 
youth to spend a certain definite number 
of hours each week in his office—during 
school hours or after school hours, or on 
Saturday morning,” without paying for 
instruction received or being paid for ser- 
vices rendered. 

Of course, if the citizen teacher prefers 
“to go to the school, without compensa- 
tion, and for an hour or two be respon- 
sible for one or more pupils,” this can be 
arranged with no trouble at all. To prove 
it the Department of Rural Education 
goes on to say that, “an expert book- 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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... made on the International 


All- Electric Writing Machine 


Operating an International All-Elec- 
tric Writing Machine, Miss Marjorie 
Eisenegger of Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
cently established a new world’s rec- 
ord for transcribing copy from a dic- 
tating machine in competition. Miss 
Eisenegger averaged 101 five-letter 


\ words per minute for 30 minutes. 


“The International,” she states, “is 
the fastest machine and the easiest to 
operate I have ever used.” 

Investigate the important place which 
this modern writing machine occupies 
in modern business education. 


See the International All-Electric Writing Machines demonstrated at the 

Galleries of Science and Art, Business Systems and Insurance Building, 

New York World’s Fair; Palace of Electricity and Communication, Golden 
Gate International Exposition. 


World Headquarters Building 
590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Branch Offices 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Study Transcription Errors 


ECENTLY teachers and admin- 
istrators of business subjects 
have become conscious of a sense of 
responsibility to the pupils who are 
being graduated from our courses. 
In a number of states surveys have 
been made to determine the status 
of those whom we have endeavored 
to prepare for certain occupations. 
In the May 1938 number of The 
Journal of Business Education some 
results of such a survey were given.’ 
These figures and their implications 
are far from reassuring. They chal- 
lenge us to examine critically our 
policies, our methods, and our teach- 
ing results. They call for further 
study of what we actually teach our 
pupils and of what marketable value 
our efforts actually are to our pupils. 
Last spring one 
small study along 
these lines was 
made. Transcripts 
of letters written 
from _ shorthand 
notes were collect- 
ed from a number 
of the best high 
schools in a cer- 
tain metropolitan 
area. Fifteen hun- 
dred _ forty-eight 
of these letters 
were read and er- 
rors tabulated. Er- 
rors were classi- 
fied as to form 
and arrangement 
of letters; usage 
of grammar, spell- 
ing, punctuation, 
abbreviations, and 
figures; and other 
miscellaneous 
fects. The letters ; 
were divided into three categories: 
first, those that were correct and 
mailable as they appeared or that 
had a few typographical errors, 
errors that were apparently ac- 
knowledged by the pupils; second, 
those that were impossible because 
of large gaps and incomprehensible 
paragraphs; third, those that had 
been written from complete or fairly 
complete notes. Errors were tabu- 
lated from the third group only. Of 
this group there were 1360 letters. 
Of the first and second groups there 
were 119 and 69 letters respectively. 
While only 69 letters were discarded, 
many letters in the largest group 
were not usable. And consider, only 
119 letters that were correct! Is it 


1 Nichols, Frederick G., “More Food for 
” The Journal of Business Education, 
May, 1938, p. 8. 
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by Mercy Olenbush 
Haddon Heights High School 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


the job of teachers of transcription 
to work for increase of speed in tak- 
ing dictation and in getting out let- 
ters; or must they teach form and 
arrangement of letters, usage of 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, and 
such other things as all pupils are ex- 
posed to? 


Faulty Letter Arrangement 


Pupils in transcription classes have 
had one or two years of typing, yet 
witness 428 letters with faulty ar- 
rangement. In 285 of these letters 
the length of the letter was evidently 


Courtesy The Globe-W ernicke Co. 
“Do our pupils have enough practice in transcription?”’ 


misjudged because the lines were 
either too long or too short, or the 


’ letters were placed too high or too 


low on the page. One hundred forty- 
four had defects caused by a lack of 
knowledge of good form, such as 
using unequal margins, mixing single 
and double spacing, using block form 
in double-spaced letters, using two 
pages when one was sufficient, and 
arranging the second page without 
a heading. One hundred seventy let- 
ters had incorrect punctuation, ab- 
breviations, and capitalization in the 
address and salutation. Closing lines 
were incorrectly spaced in 151 let- 
ters. What does this imply as to our 
teaching of typewriting? Should pu- 
pils know the correct form for let- 
ters when they begin to transcribe 
them ? 


Now, let us take a look at the con- 
tents of the letter. Typographical 
errors and strike overs—580! Whose 
fault is that? Do we teach our pupils 
what to do about errors? I have 
known conscientious pupils in sec- 
ond-year typing classes who thought 
erasing a crime. Again, are pupils 
taught to proofread their work be- 
fore it is taken from the machine? 
Is proofreading something that must 
be taught or can pupils do it just by 
being told to do it? During the year 
1937-38, The Business Education 
World had an interesting series of 
articles on that subject. 

And spelling—820 misspelled 
words! Eleven of these were the 
names of states and 54 the names of 
cities. Do our pupils know where to 
look for the cor- 
rect spelling of 
this type of word? 
As for the 755 or- 
dinary words that 
were misspelled, 
some may have 
typograph- 
ical errors. On 
the other hand, do 
we have an ade- 
quate supply of 
dictionaries, and 
are our pupils 
urged to use 
them? And should 
such errors remain 
in completed tran- 
scripts 

The most prev- 
alent mistakes in 
grammar were the 
use of plural sub- 
jects with singular 
verbs, adjectives 
and adverbs used 
interchangeably, wrong sequence of 
tenses. One hundred eighteen such 
cases were found. Since dictation 
is usually read from a book, the 
grammar should be correct as dic- 
tated. Perhaps these errors occurred 
because of poor shorthand notes, or 
lack of appreciation for the niceties 
of grammar, or because of careless- 
ness. Should not some of our dic- 
tation be extemporaneous with op- 
portunity for the pupils to do some 
editing ? 


Misuse of the Comma 


The comma was the most abused 
of the punctuation marks, perhaps 
because it is the one most commonly 
used. Of the 1611 cases of faulty 
punctuation, the comma claimed 539. 
Non-restrictive clauses caused the 
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most confusion, commas were omit- 
ted where they were needed and used 
where the clause was restrictive. 
Often a comma was used at the be- 
ginning of the clause and omitted at 
the end of it. Parenthetical words, 
such as too, therefore, were often 
treated as essential. There were 345 
cases of the indiscriminate sprink- 
ling of commas where they were not 
necessary nor desirable. 

The hyphen seemed to be an un- 
known quantity to many pupils. 
Some ignored it altogether in com- 
pound words, while others used it 
between words that are not com- 
pound. This misuse occurred 158 
times. The use of a hyphen at the 
end of a line to indicate an incom- 
plete word may be classed with spell- 
ing. Errors of this type occurred 
211 times. Should we not teach pu- 
pils to recognize syllables? 

The next most serious offender 
was the apostrophe. Since contrac- 
tions are seldom used in business let- 
ters, only nine errors of that kind 
were found, but 205 piled up for the 
use of the apostrophe to denote pos- 
session. In some cases the sign was 
ignored completely; in others it was 
used in the wrong position in the 
word or inserted in a possessive pro- 
noun. 

The one hundred twenty cases 
grouped under the period consisted 
of expressions lacking a subject or 
predicate but punctuated with a per- 
iod and two complete sentences punc- 
tuated as one. Then there was the 
familiar fault of attaching a phrase 
at the end of one sentence that really 
belonged at the beginning of the next 
one and vice versa. The first of 
these mistakes is probably caused by 
a poor understanding of grammar, 
while the second may be caused by 
carelessness or lack of speed in tak- 
ing dictation. 


Misuse of Capital Letters 


Along with this seeming deficiency 
in the use of English were 98 cases 
of misuse of capital letters. In 65 
of these cases the necessary capital 
was omitted, and 33 capitals were 
used unnecessarily. 

Do we teach our pupils when to 
write figures and when to spell out 
numbers? There were 115 instances 
where poor judgment was used in 
this respect. And do we teach them 
how to type the names of publica- 
tions? In the few letters that re- 
quired this knowledge 35 mistakes 
were found. 

Is the material we dictate “Greek” 
to our pupils? Seven hundred eighty- 
six of their sentences made no sense. 
Five hundred fifty-six of them seem- 
ed to be caused by misreading an 
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outline, while 159 had a word or 
words omitted and 71 had extra 
words inserted. Perhaps another 
case demanding proofreading, or 
should we sometimes discuss the let- 
ters with our pupils before they 
transcribe? Should pupils be encour- 
aged to ask questions about parts 
that are not clear to them? 


Why Poor English? 


Now, let us leave these figures and 
ask ourselves a few general questions 
about these facts and try to find 
why we and our pupils have not done 
better work. First, take the case of 
English, which seems to be the most 
grievous fault. Is the teacher of 
English to blame? Should we expect 
the English department to do all the 
teaching of English? I doubt it. We 
are asking for proficiency in only 
one phase of this department’s work, 
but English teachers are just as 
much overworked as we are, and 
they have much more to teach than 
the little we are demanding that they 
do perfectly. First, they have to de- 
velop an appreciation of literature in 
all the pupils in school, not just those 
in one department. Then their pu- 
pils may be divided into three 
groups: those capable of doing crea- 
tive writing who furnish ideas for 
the second less capable group to put 
in correct form, and the third group 
composed of those who will dig ditch- 
es and will be just as happy whether 
or not they know how to conjugate 
a verb. In this complex situation 
can we expect every pupil we get to 
be perfect in the matter of English? 

The second group of pupils men- 
tioned above is the one from which 
our pupils should come. Do they? 
Have we any way of steering the 
pupils in the third group into courses 
in which they are more likely to be 
successful and happy? Are there 
curriculums and courses in our 
schools for this third group of pu- 
pils? Do we do anything to prevent 
pupils from taking advanced courses 
in subjects in which they are doing 
poorly ? 

What shall we do about pupils who 
have a poor command of English, 
not because they have low mentality, 
but because a foreign language is 
spoken in their homes? What can we 
do about pupils with poor vocabu- 
laries? Many pupils do not seem to 
have a clear cut idea of the meaning 
of words. One word to them will 
mean the same as a totally different 
word where there is a similarity of 
sound or a similar syllable. This 
may be calied a “blurred” sense of 
words. 

Do our pupils have enough prac- 
tice in transcription? Do they tran- 


scribe letters every day or any day 
without sacrificing dictation time? 
Is there a class period in which they 
can transcribe with a teacher pres- 
ent? 

What can we do to prevent a re- 
currence of these errors? First, it 
would seem that we must have the 
right papils to teach. How are we to 
know which are the right pupils? 
Probably we cannot choose the ones 
who will be successful but as Mr. 
Leslie” suggests, we can be fairly cer- 
tain of the losers by using the tests 
that he recommends. In addition, 
we might use reading ability tests, 
for pupils who are poor readers can 
hardly be expected to read shorthand. 


What Shall We Teach? 


After we get the right pupils might 
we not agree among ourselves what 
we shall teach? Pupils are often be- 
wildered by being told one thing by 
one teacher and something entirely 
different by another. Could not 
teachers of shorthand, typewriting, 
office practice, and even junior busi- 
ness training get together and decide 
what shall be taught as to form and 
arrangement of work and many other 
things that may cause trouble? Also, 
let us stop blaming the English de- 
partment for all the shortcomings in 
that line and take our share of re- 
sponsibility. Is it possible for teach- 
ers of different departments to coop- 
erate with each other? How often are 
English teachers discouraged in help- 
ing pupils in stenographic courses by 
being told that the shorthand teacher 
said something different? Would it 
be possible for teachers of such sub- 
jects as history to demand good form 
in their written work? What can be 
done by teachers of stenographic 
courses to improve pupils’ use of 
spelling, punctuation, and grammar? 
Can exercises in syllabication, punc- 
tuation, and grammar be given in 
shorthand and typing classes to sup- 
plement that given in English class- 
es? Often pupils get the idea that 
what they learn in one class has no 
application in another class. They 
seem to be intent on passing the ex- 
amination for that class and are then 
through with what they have ac- 
quired. The question may be raised 
whether the passing of a standardized 
test in grammar with a decent score 
guarantees that the pupils will use 
correct grammar in their work. When 
the goal is the passing of such a test, 
are the pupils taught to pass tests, or 
to use correct form in their own com- 
position ? 


* Leslie, Louis A., “Picking the Losers,” The 
syemete Education World, December, 1937, p. 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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Social Values Bookkeeping 


ANY schools limit their com- 

merce offerings primarily to a 
few subjects which have usually been 
considered as vocational subjects. | 
am not sure that all commerce teach- 
ers would insist so much that the 
value of these subjects is always lim- 
ited to the vocational aspects ; but the 
majority of other people, including 
many of the superintendents of 
schools, think of commerce as being 
limited to vocational aspects. If our 
departments are to be purely voca- 
tional then certain changes could well 
be suggested for teaching those sub- 
jects. However, the vocational as- 
pects of the subjects are not to be 
discussed in this topic. Rather, other 
aspects of the subjects are dealt with. 
When commerce subjects are proper- 
ly taught there are certain aspects of 
many of the courses which are of 
value to everyone, regardless of his 
plans for a life vocation. 

An article in the August, 1930, is- 
sue of the American Magazine con- 
tains some valuable suggestions. The 
article refers to Professor Douglas 
of the Yale Law School who sets up 
six reasons, in the order of their im- 
portance, why individual business 
men slip and land in bankruptcy ; the 
first of which are “‘(1) failing to 
keep proper books of account and 
(2) negligence in applying bookkeep- 
ing facts.” He further points out 
that “905 of the men who fail have 
kept no books, and yet good book- 
keeping is a common everyday test 
of a man’s efficiency, and his right to 
be in business.” 

“The one sure way to avoid bank- 

ruptcy,”” he continues, “is to observe 
fundamental principles of sound 
business practice. There are ten 
questions every man should be able 
to answer at all times. His books 
should be in such shape that the cor- 
rect answer can be found within a 
few hours.” Here are the first two 
of the ten questions as Professor 
Douglas gave them. 
“1. What salary are you paying your- 
self? 2. What were your family ex- 
penses last year?” The implication 
of the quotations is that the man who 
heeds the suggestions available from 
well kept bookkeeping records may be 
fairly sure of avoiding bankruptcy. 


Need For Records in Business 


The previous reasoning has been 
used to illustrate the growing demand 
that every business keep adequate 
records of their business transac- 
tions. It is my opinion that every 
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“It is up to us as teachers of 
commerce to include enough 
vocational information that our 
students will function successfully 
‘on the job’. But in addition to 
this, we need to include other 
topics in our subjects which will 
be of lasting value to everyone in 
his life work regardless of his 
vocation.” 


student should be required to make a 
study of the simpler sections which 
pertain to the making of a salaried 
individual’s income tax report. There 
has been a decided tendency the past 
few years to lower income tax brack- 
ets, thus making it necessary for 
thousands of additional individuals to 
make reports both to the state and to 
the federal income tax departments. 
If this tendency continues, and there 
is every indication that it will, the 
time will soon come when almost 
everyone that draws anything like a 


“Good bookkeeping is a common everyday 
test of a man’s efficiency, and his right 
to be in business.” 


reasonable salary will be required to 
make an income tax report. Income 
tax regulations already provide that 
“approved standard methods of ac- 
counting will not, however, be regard- 
ed as clearly reflecting income unless 
all items of gross income and all de- 
ductions are treated with a reason- 
able consistency.” Each taxpayer is 
required by law to make a return of 
his true income. He must, therefore, 
maintain such accounting records as 
will enable him to do so. Section 
54-1 is even more emphatic and reads 


as follows: “The Commissioner may 
require any person to keep specific 
records, render under oath such state- 
ments and returns, as comply with 
such rules and regulations as the 
Commissioner, with the approval of 
the Secretary, may prescribe, in order 
that he may determine whether such 
person is liable for the tax or for the 
collection thereof.” It is provided 
in this section that every person sub- 
ject to the tax shall, for the purpose 
of determining the amount of income 
which may be subject to the tax, keep 
such permanent books of account or 
records, including inventories, as are 
necessary to establish the amount of 
his gross income, and the deductions, 
credits, and other information re- 
quired to be shown in an income tax 
report. Note the application of the 
rule is not limited to persons having 
certain amounts of income, nor to in- 
dividuals having sufficient income to 
pay tax; but the law reads “.. . may 
require any person....”’ Why not 
teach the bookkeeping course in 
such a manner that every student will 
have training in keeping his own fi- 
nancial records and thereby be able 
to abide by income tax laws. Social 
Security laws apply equally to the 
keeping of payroll records by every 
employer in a “non-exempt” occupa- 
tion, 

The making of income tax reports 
introduces another matter — that of 
keeping records of family incomes 
and expenses commonly called family 
budgets. Dickens was correct when 
he pointed out that happiness results 
when one whose income is $500 a 
year is careful to keep his expenses 
less than that amount; but if on the 
other hand, his expenses exceed this 
amount the result is misery and dis- 
pleasure. A well-kept budget is one 
means of helping one find the happi- 
ness about which Dickens spoke. 


Over-Emphasis on Mercantile 
Records 


Many of the leading bookkeeping 
texts devote practically their entire 
content to a discussion of principles 
involved in the keeping of mercantile 
records, yet only a small percentage 
of records required by law are those 
of mercantile businesses. Why not 
teach our students to keep their own 
books—books of salaried individuals, 
persons whose income is for services 
rendered, etc.? Make the courses fit 
the needs of everyone rather than of 
the few who are engaged in dealing 
with mercantile records. 
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Bear in mind that a large percent- ¢ 


age of wage earners and salaried 
people are now under the Social Se- 
curity Act .requiring employers to 
withhold a certain percentage of their 
wages as payments to the Social Se- 
curity Fund. Every employee whose 
earnings are thus withheld should be 
taught to keep records of those 
amounts in order that he may know 
how much he is entitled to when he 
reaches the age entitling him to bene- 
fit under this act. It is my contention 
that such training can best be given 
in the bookkeeping class. 

A study of employment statistics 
indicates that only about ten per cent 
of those engaged in business occupa- 
tions do clerical work, and that about 
one-fourth of those who do clerical 
work, use any bookkeeping in their 
work. These figures, of course, in- 
clude the offices of the larger cities of 
the state, and are not necessarily ap- 
plicable to any specific city. If the 
only reason for teaching bookkeeping 
is to train our students to become 
bookkeepers by occupation, then I 
suspect that our high school book- 
keeping departments are very much 
lacking in proficiency. 


Limited Job Placements 


For each thousand students en- 
rolled in bookkeeping last year, a con- 
servative estimate indicates that not 
more than fifty of these are now em- 
ployed in business offices as book- 
keepers. In other words, only about 
five per cent of our bookkeeping stu- 
dents actually become bookkeepers. 
The other ninety-five per cent of 
course, should make use of their 
training in other ways, ways with 
which we are dealing in this article. 

A large part of the bookkeeping 
that is taught in the small high school 
should equip the student to use the 
subject in keeping his own financial 
records after he leaves school. There 
are other non-vocational values of 
such a course. Tonne-Tonne were 
evidently thinking of non-vocational 
values when they wrote, “The pur- 
pose or objective of giving the stu- 
dents a knowledge of bookkeeping as 
users of business services might be 
given in a one-semester course. .. . It 
would probably include not merely 
the maintenance of household or per- 
sonal bookkeeping records, but also 
the interpretation of the financial 
statements of banks and public utili- 
ties when they appear in the newspa- 
pers.””* Dean Harvey A. Andruss? of- 
fers a challenge to bookkeeping teach- 
ers and to textbook writers when he 


> Tonne, H. A. and M. H., Social-Business Edu- 
ee New York: New York University Press, 
P. 
?Andruss, Harvey A., Ways to Teach Book- 
keeping and Accounting, Cincinnati: South-West- 
ern Publishing Co; 1937, Chapter XV. 
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points out that no one has been suc- 
cessful in organizing bookkeeping on 
other than a vocational basis; and 
that we may need a decidedly differ- 
ent type of text in the future to fit the 
needs of these students who do not 
expect to keep records of a business. 
Few who take the course become pro- 
fessional bookkeepers. Most of them 
who do, take additional training after 
leaving high school before making 
vocational use of the subject. 


General Vocational Value 
of Bookkeeping 


Many students who enter the pro- 
fessions, such as law, medicine, etc., 
can profitably take a course in book- 
keeping. Such a course should, how- 
ever, contain chapters dealing with 
the keeping and the interpreting of 
the professional man’s accounts. The 
course should make a definite contri- 
bution not only to the few who be- 
come bookkeepers but also to the 
many, regardless of their life’s oc- 
cupation, who can make other uses of 
the subject. 

One of the reasons our subjects 
are taught in a way that is usually 
vocational is that social approval and 
long years of conditioned thinking 
cause pupils, parents, and educational 
administrators to demand that the 
pupils be trained in certain tradi- 
tional subjects. The authors of text- 
books in these traditional courses 
have often limited the subject matter 
to the vocational aspects. It is up to 
us as teachers of commerce to include 
enough vocational information that 
our students will function success- 
fully ‘‘on the job”. But in addition 
to this, we need to include other 
topics in our subjects which will be 
of lasting value to everyone in his 
life work regardless of his vocation. 
The doctor, the lawyer, the engineer, 
the merchant, in fact, those of every 
profession find it necessary to keep 
systematic records of their business 
transactions, This calls for an un- 
derstanding of certain bookkeeping 
principles often referred to as the 
social values of bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. 


The leaders of today, be they pro- 
fessional men such as doctors, law- 
yers, scientists, or of any other field 
of endeavor must know about busi- 
ness contacts ; for they are all in busi- 
ness whether they like it or not. They 
deal with their fellow men and are 
dependent upon these dealings as a 
means of earning a livelihood. There 
was a tfme when each individual pro- 
duced practically everything needed 
for his support. Today as many as 
a thousand individuals may be in- 
volved (directly or indirectly) in pro- 
ducing the breakfast of a single indi- 
vidual. This illustrates the increas- 
ing complexity of modern business, 
and thus the greater present need for 
an understanding of business as com- 
pared with former times. 

To the extent that this is a world 
of art, we need to know art; to the 
extent that this is a world of lan- 
guage we need to know language; 
and to the extent that this is a world 
of business we need to know some 
things about business and business 
records. In modern times commercial 
success overshadows every other type 
of success. It is the problem of the 
schools to train students in subjects 
which will after graduation offer 
them chances to achieve success and 
to understand business transactions. 
What a person is today is the sum 
total of what he has been in all his 
yesterdays. 


Record Keeping for All 


_ There has been an effort in this 
article to show that everyone should 
keep financial records, and should 
understand how business transac- 
tions are carried on. If all are to 
keep records, then all must be taught 
to keep records properly. If this is 
to be done, the bookkeeping course 
should contain information which 
may become the basis for training 
the keeping of those records, both 
personal and professional, thus mak- 
ing a direct contribution not limited 
to the few who deal with mercantile 
records, but to the many who would 
keep records for their own incomes 
and expenses. 


E.C. T. A. Yearbooks 


The following Yearbooks of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association are now 
available at the New York University 
Washington Square, New 

ork: 


First Yearbook, 1928, Foundations of Commer- 
cial Education. 

Second Yearbook, 1929, Curriculum Making in 
Business Education. 

Third Yearbook, 1930, Administration and Su- 
pervision of Business Education. 

Fourth Yearbook, 1931, Modern Methods of 
Teaching Business Subjects, Vol. J. 

Fifth Yearbook, 1932, Modern Methods of 
Teaching Business Subjects, Vol. II. 

Sixth Yearbook, 1933, Teaching Aids and De- 
vices and Suggested Classroom Equipment. . 

Seventh Yearbook, 1934, Business Education in 
a Changing Social and Economic Order. 


Eighth Yearbook, 1935, Problems of the Busi- 
ness Teacher. 

Ninth Yearbook, 1936, Guidance in Business 
Education. 


Tenth Yearbook, 1937, Measuring for Voca- 
tional Ability in the Field of Business Educa- 
tion. 


Eleventh Yearbook, 1938, Modernizing Busi- 
ness Education. 


Twelfth Yearbook, 1939, The Improvement of 
Classroom Teaching in Business Education. 

The Eleventh Yearbook, 1938, Modern- 
ising Business Education, and the Twelfth 
Yearbook, 1939, The Improvement of 
Classroom Teaching in Business Educa- 
tion, are $2.50 each, while all previous 
books are $2.00 each. 
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Teaching Investments in the 
Secondary School 


article was prompted by a 
question asked at one of the meet- 
ings of the commercial section of the 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
this fall. The speaker had been dis- 
cussing the subject of the integra- 
tion of bookkeeping with other high 
school subjects. The question asked 
was as follows: “You tell us we 
should teach our students something 
about investing, but you never tell us 
what to teach, or how to find what to 
teach. What are we going to do?” 
The question was not satisfactorily 
answered in the meeting, and it de- 
serves more attention bv secondary 
school commercial teachers. 

Evidence of a lack of knowledge 
of investment principles is all around 
us. Thousands of people lost all or 
most of their savings during the past 
few years because they did not know 
some of the rudimentary investment 
principles. Widows and hard-head- 
ed businessmen are alike in being 
gullible when security salesmen get 
them by the lapel. Blue sky laws of 
the states and federal security regu- 
lations will not eliminate the risk and 
losses. The only possible hope and 
solution lies in education in the pub- 
lic schools. 


Where Teach Investments 


The fact that instruction and in- 
formation are imperative for every- 
one being established, the question is 
then raised as to where it may best be 
taught. It is my belief that it is of 
sufficient economic importance to de- 
serve a separate course in the curri- 
culum. . There is certainly sufficient 
teaching material available to provide 
the basis for such a course for one 
semester. If there is no room in the 
curriculum, or if room cannot be pro- 
vided, then there should be a section 
of some other course devoted to its 
study. Personally, I have spent sev- 
eral weeks on the subject in a 
course in business law in connection 
with the study of negotiable instru- 
ments. I have done the same thing 
in elementary bookkeeping classes. If 
your supervisor or principal objects 
to such procedure, it is your duty to 
sell the importance of the teaching of 
investment principles to them. The 
biggest task the secondary school 
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“Evidence of a lack of knowledge 
of investment principles is all 
around us. Thousands of people 
lost all or most of their savings 
during the past few years because 
they did not know some of the 
rudimentary investment _prin- 
ciples. . ,. The only possible hope 
and solution lies in education in 
the public schools.” 


commercial teacher has is that of 
selling the correct point of view to- 
ward commercial education, its objec- 
tives and specific courses, to school 
executives, fellow teachers, and the 
public in general. 

So far this discussion has been in 
terms of getting the subject taught— 
not in terms of who shall teach it. 
That may be a pertinent question. If 
the Iowa teacher asking the question 


“‘Hard-headed businessmen are gullible . .’ 


stated at the beginning of this article 
had had sufficient content course 
work in preparation for commercial 
teaching the question need not have 
been asked. It is certain that a com- 
mercial teacher who has not had a 
satisfactory university training in 
business, including courses in invest- 
ments, as preparation for teaching, 
will not know where to find teaching 
materials for a high school course in 
investments or how to apply them. 


Some Good References 


The following references will pro- 
vide a wealth of material for teachers 
of business to use as a background 
for teaching such material. These 
are essentially college texts and are 
not suitable for high school use. 


*Badger & Guthman, IJnvestment 
Principles & Practices,, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1936 
*Carpenter, A Successful Investor's 
Letters to His Son, Simon & Schus- 
ter, New York, 1934 

Chamberlain & Hay, Investment & 
Speculation, Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, 1931 

*Jordan, Managing Our Personal 
Finances, Prentice-Hall, Inc, New 
York, 1937 

*Owens, Controlling Your Personal 
Finances, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1937 

Rose, The Practical Application to 
Investment Management, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1933 

Rose, A Scientific Approach to In- 
vestment Management, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1928 
* Those starred are probably outstanding and 

very recent. 


Presentation of the Subject 


An outline which I have found 
useful in a summary presentation of 
the subject of investments during a 
period of approximately three weeks 
follows. One must use one’s own 
imagination to fill in the outline, and 
develop it from a background of in- 
vestment training or reading in order 
for it to serve its purpose. 


Definition of Investment 


A true investment may be defined 
as a commitment of capital for use 
in production, entrusted to the man- 
agement of another, for which the 
primary purpose of the investor in 
making the commitment is to receive 
income by reason of its use in pro- 
duction, and in which the estimated 
risk for use in production is not so 
great that the premium for risk ex- 
ceeds the true income. The only true 
investment is some form of a stock 
ora bond. A stock is a certificate of 
ownership in a corporation. A bond 
is a certificate of indebtedness of a 
corporation. 

A starting point for the discussion 
of investments may well be the ques- 
tion of from whence the money for 
investment comes. Someone has 
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classified people as to saving habits, 
into three clases as set forth in the 
table below: 

TABLE OF EXPENDITURES IN 


PERCENTAGE OF 3 TYPES OF 
MEN WITH AVERAGE INCOMES 


Tightwad Spendthrift Thrifty Man 
Living ...... 37 58 50 
1 1 


Education ... 10 
Recreation ... 1 40 10 
Giving ...... 1 1 10 
Saving ...... 60 0 20 


The thrifty man is the one to emu- 
late—and his twenty per cent saving 
from his income constitutes the 
source of his investment funds. 


Distinction Between Investment, 
Speculation, and Gambling 

A clear distinction between invest- 
ment, speculation, and gambling 
should be made. They may be dif- 
ferentiated as to purpose, risk, and 
regularity of income. As to purpose, 
that of the investor is to receive a 
return of the principal invested when 
it is wanted, and to receive an in- 
come derived from the use of that 
principal in production; that of the 
speculator is to receive a return of 
principal and profits derived from a 
change of value of that principal; 
that of the gambler is to receive the 
return of the principal of his oppon- 
ent over that of his own. As to risk 
—that of the investor is small, that 
of the speculator large, and that of 
the gambler the greatest of all, arti- 
ficially created. As to regularity of 
income—that of the investor is regu- 
lar, that of the speculator is irregu- 
lar, and that of the gambler has the 
greatest irregularity. 


Kinds of Stock 


1. Common 
2. Preferred — Cumulative, non- 
cumulative; participating, non- 
participating. 
a. Preferences 
i. As to dividends, always. 
ii. Division of assets in case of 
dissolution. 
iii. As to management. 
iv. As to convertibility. 
v. As to protection of interests of 
holders. 
. Authorized 
. Unissued 
. Outstanding 
. Treasury 
. Watered 


Kinds of Bonds according to secur- 
ity 
1. Bonds specifically and directly 
secured by property. 
a. A first or senior lien on specific 
property. 
4. General first mortgage bond. 
ji. Divisional bonds. 
iii. Special direct ‘lien mortgage 
bonds, such as those on ter- 
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minals, or portions of real 
estate owned by the corpora- 
tion. 
b. A secondary or junior lien on 
physical property. 
i. Second and subsequent mort- 
gage bonds. 
ii. General and consolidated mort- 
gage bonds. 
iii. Refunding mortgage bonds. 
c. lien specific securities 
owned by the corporation. 
i. Collateral trust bonds. 
ii. Secured short-term bonds. 


2. Bonds secured largely, if not 
entirely, by the general credit of the 
corporation. 


a. Obligatory promises. 
i. Receivers’ certificates. 
ii. Assumed bonds. 

iii. Guaranteed bonds. 

iv. Joint bonds. 

v. Debentures. 

b. Conditional promises. 
i. Participating bonds. 
ii. Income bonds. 


Implication of Investment 


III. Marketability 


A. Tests 
1. Volume of trading on the mar- 


et. 
2. Spread between bid and asked 
price. 
3. Ease of obtaining a quotation. 
B. Dependent Factors 
1. Reputation of company. 
2. Degree of seasoning. 
Amount outstanding. 
4, Distribution. 
5. Legality of Issue. 
IV.-Collateral Value 
V. Freedom from Care 
VI. Satisfactory Duration 
VII. Satisfactory Denomination 
VIII. Potential Appreciation 


Conclusion 

The final section of the discussion 
can be spent in an examination of the 
operation of institutions set up to fa- 
cilitate investment. This would in- 
clude a discussion of the terms 
“Bulls” and “Bears”, “long” and 


Kind Risk Management Income 
Gominon “Steck... Greatest Full control. Uncertain 
Unlimited 
Preterted Stock ..5.....666.05 Great Partial control or none. Preferred 
but Limited 
Least No control at present Fixed 


but potential full con- Guaranteed 
trol. Least 


Tests of a Good Investment 


1. Safety of Principal 
A. Risk 
1. Credit 
2. Market 
3. Unpredictable 
B. Measurement of Safety 
1. Kind of a contract 
2. Assets 
3. Earning power 
a. Factors affecting earning 
power 
i. Management 
ii. General business conditions 
outside of business itself. 
iii. Capitalization—the ratio of 
owned to borrowed capital. 
iv. Age or seasoning, of com- 
pany and investment. 
v. Element of good faith—past 
history of the company with 
the owners and creditors. 


II. Satisfactory Income 
A. Stability, certainty, or security of 
income. 
B. Comparison with rates in other 
equally safe investments. 


“short,”’ brokers, call money, the way 
in which the stock market functions. 
The investment trust as a means of 
diversification should be investigated. 
Federal and state regulation of the 
issuance of securities should be con- 
sidered carefully. 

After a project of this nature has 
been fully developed, for those stu- 
dents fortunate enough to have re- 
ceived the benefit therefrom, there 
will be no occasion for a question 
such as I was asked a few years ago 
by a high school graduate of unusual 
ability. She was in an adult educa- 
tion class I was teaching and the 
question of stocks arose. She came 
up after class to ask what a stock 
was, and to ask all kinds of questions 
about it. To my mind the utter lack 
of knowledge of such kind was a 
serious indictment of secondary 
school educational process. 


Federation Yearbooks 


The supply of the yearbooks for 1935 
and 1936 is exhausted, but there are still 
a few copies of the remaining year- 
books: Third Yearbook, 1937, Tested 
Teaching Procedures; Fourth Yearbook, 
1938, Factors of Learning and Teaching 
Techniques; Fifth Yearbook, 1939, In- 
dices of Good Teaching. The price of 
each yearbook is $2.50, but a 20 per cent 
discount is allowed to members or to 
book stores. Orders should be sent to 
J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 


Oklahoma Conference 


Oklahoma A & M College at Stillwater 
held its annual summer conference on 
June 16 and 17 in cooperation with the 
Oklahoma Commerce Teacher’s Federa- 
tion. The theme of the cenference was 
“Progressive Practices in Improving In- 
struction in Business Education.” 

The following out-of-state leaders took 
part in the program: Dr. Herbert A 
Tonne, Charles E. Zoubeck, W. Harmon 
Wilson, Lloyd L. Jones, V. E. Breiden- 
baugh, Dr. Clyde M. Hill, Nora A. Stosz, 
Dr. W. Virgil Cheek, Walter F. Shaw, 
and Clyde W. Humphrey. 
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What High School Graduates 


Know About Arithmetic? 


N connection with the work in vo- 

cational guidance at Hyde Park 
High School some information was 
desired about the arithmetical abili- 
ties of the graduating seniors. Hence 
in December a test was given to 111 
seniors who would graduate the fol- 
lowing January and in April the 
same test was given to 101 seniors 
who would graduate the following 
June. In both instances, in order to 
obtain a non-selective group the test 
was given to four classes in civics 
as this subject is required of all stu- 
dents. The test contained eight prob- 
lems. The pupil was allowed forty 
minutes and each pupil stated how 
many semesters (half years) of 
mathematics he had had in high 
school. We found no appreciable dif- 
ference in the results obtained from 
the January or June graduating class. 
The selection of problems for such a 
test presents numerous difficulties. 
They must be practical in the sense 
that they must be the kind that citi- 
zens might need to solve in their 
every-day life, not that of some spec- 
ialized vocation. They must involve 
only the more common fundamental 
operations and concepts; those that 
are used frequently enough so that 
all might be expected to be familiar 
with them. We shall attempt to jus- 
tify the selection of each problem as 
we discuss it. 


1,On November 1, I purchase some goods 
for $340.00. On the bill is the state- 
ment: 
5 per cent off if paid at the time of pur- 
chase. 
2 per cent off if paid within ten days. 
No discount after ten days. 


The bill is paid on November 3. How 
much did I pay? 


In stating this problem we avoided 
using the technical phrase “2 per cent—ten 
days; net—30 days” since this might be 
unfamiliar to the non-commercial pupils. 
The pupil will, of course, need to read the 
data carefully to see whether he should 
deduct 5 per cent or 2 per cent from the 
bill. No pupil misunderstood the idea; all 
attempted to find 2 per cent of $340.00. 
81 per cent of the pupils got the right an- 
swer. This was the easiest problem of the 
test and had the highest number of cor- 
rect answers. 


2. An anti-freeze mixture for the radiator 
of an auto consists of 3 quarts of al- 
cohol, 1 quart of glycerine, and 4 quarts 
of water. If the radiator of my car 
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holds 5 gallons, how many quarts of 
glycerine do I use? 


It is true that few people care to mix 
their own anti-freeze solution, but this 
problem was chosen because the pupil 
will need to decide which numbers he 
shall add, which he shall divide, which 
multiply, etc. We need hardly test a pupil 
on his ability to add and divide on the 
high school level, and we may assume 
that he knows the multiplication tables. 
We did assume, however, that he did not 
know how many quarts to the gallon. 

All these problems involve the same 
type of thinking and operations. Fifty- 
nine per cent got the right answer to this 
problem. 


3.1 withdraw my money from the savings 
account of a bank which pays me 2 per 
cent interest and invest the funds in a 
bond which pays 3 per cent. The rate on 
the bond is, of course, 1 per cent more 
than on the savings account, but what is 
the per cent increase in my income from 
that source? 


In the first problem the pupil was re- 
quired to find a per cent of a number and 
we were testing his ability to perform an 
operation. In this problem we are testing 
his understanding of per cent. To avoid 
the wrong answer, one per cent, and to 
emphasize that we are comparing two 
per cent and three per cent, the second 
sentence of the question was inserted. Un- 
doubtedly many pupils missed the right 
answer because 2 and 3 are themselves 
per cents; more pupils would have had 
the right answer if we had merely asked: 
3 is what per cent greater than 2? But 
such a simple problem would not indi- 
cate that the pupil understood that per 
cents can be compared just as we compare 
yards or tons or dollars. 

Only 19 per cent solved this problem. 
We admit the difficulty of the problem, 
but this difficulty can be intensified by ex- 
pressing the per cents in mixed numbers 
rather than in integers. 

4. When making a good lawn, gardeners 
spread a layer of dirt 4 inches thick 
over the ground. How many cubic 
yards of dirt are needed to cover a rec- 
tangular garden 45 feet wide by 72 feet 
long? 

This problem aimed to test the pupils’ 
ability to visualize the space we live in, 
and to find the volume of a common fig- 
ure—the rectangular solid. Only 16 per 
cent of the answers were correct. 

5.I wish to carpet a large room and can 
use carpet 24 inches wide or carpet that 
ts 54 inches wide. The 24-inch carpet 
costs $1.80 per running yard. The 54- 
inch carpet costs $4.00 per running yard. 
If I do not need to consider the cost of 
sewing the pieces together which width 
will be cheaper for me? 


The last sentence was added to avoid 
any tendency to dodge the issue by men- 
tioning other factors. This problem was 
solved by 27 per cent of the pupils. 


6.A washing machine uses 250 watts of 
electricity an hour. How much does 
the electricity cost when the machine 
runs 3 hours and the electricity cost 
8 cents per kilowatt-hour? 


The problem aimed to discover if the 
pupil had learned something of the metric 
system. Naturally he cannot solve the 
problem if he knows nothing of kilo- 
watts. The publicity given to the nation’s 
newest “yard-sticks” requires that he be 
familiar with kilowatts even though he be 
less acquainted with the other terms of 
the metric system. The answers ranged 
from % cent to $68.00. Hence from this 
problem and also from the fourth prob- 
lem we were able to see if the pupil ever 
examines his answer to determine if it is 
in the realm of probability. Twenty-one 
per cent of the answers were correct. 


7.A man’s house ts worth $12,000.00. It 
is insured for 80 per cent of its value. 
The insurance costs 40 cents per hun- 
dred (this means 40 cents for each 
$100.00 of insurance). He can get five 
years of insurance for the cost of four 
years if he buys a five-year policy. How 
much can he save by so doing? 

In any test it is desirable to have some 
problems which can be worked in a num- 
ber of ways, some long and some short. 
Problem 7 is of this tvpe. Some pupils 
found the cost for five years and for 
four years and then found the difference. 
The more mentally alert student (30 out 
of 212) found at once the cost for one 
year. There were many answers above 
$10,000.00. Thirty-three per cent turned 
in correct answers. 


8. Which investment pays the highes rate 
of income: 

(a) A 6 per cent bond, face value 

$500.00, costing $550.00, or 

(b) A stock costing $70.00 a_ share, 

which pays $4.00 annually in divi- 
dends? 

This problem is obviously one of prac- 
tical importance. Only twelve per cent 
of the answers were correct. If those 
pupils who had had several years of 
mathematics were eliminated, then only 
about five per cent of the others could 
solve the problem. Note that we avoided 
the trade term “yield” as we did not wish 
to introduce vocabulary difficulties. A 
study of the very peculiar reasoning used 
by the pupils would indicate that the Se- 
curities Exchange Commission must 
drastically amend their rules to prevent 
these pupils from being swindled. 


The table on the next page shows 
the number of problems solved by the 
pupils according to their semester 
training in mathematics. For ex- 
ample, using the figures in the first 
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column, 28 pupils had either had one 
or no semester of mathematics. Of 
these 28 pupils six could not even 
do one problem; 14 could do one 
problem; two pupils could do two 
problems; five could do three prob- 
lems and one pupil could do four 
problems. None of the pupils in this 
group could do more than four 
problems. 

As might be expected there is an 
increase in the average of problems 
solved when more mathematics is 
studied. Thus the 99 pupils who had 
had four semesters of mathematics 
averaged 2.28. This group had stud- 
ied algebra and geometry for one 
year each—the traditional college 
requirement. 

In the elementary business train- 
ing course given in the first year 
some brief attention is given to ele- 
mentary arithmetic. 


assume that Hyde Park has its 
share of these pupils. For the 
purpose of this study there can 
be no doubt that the index of 
success was lowered by the 
presence of this type of pupil. 

4. There exists experimental evi- 
dence that arithmetic either is an 
exceedingly difficult subject to 
master or that it is an exceed- 
ingly difficult subject to teach. In 
either event the pupil early ac- 
quires a distaste for the subject 
which may accelerate the forget- 
ting rate. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


1. We feel that the problems pre- 
sented in this test are life prob- 
lems and that the average high 
school graduate should receive 
training in the skills necessary for 
their solution. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Semester of Mathematics Otol 2to3 


4 5 6 7to8 Total 


Number of pupils with 


this preparation 28 13 99 27 16 27 212 
Number of exercises solved: 

14 4 16 0 2 1 37 or 17% 

RRR ec ks 2 6 38 7 2 3 58 or 27% 
3 5 1 24 12 2 3 47 or 23% 
4 1 1 5 4 3 6 9% 
5 5 0 6 6 17 or 8% 
6 1 3 1 6 llor 5% 
7 1 1 1 1 4or 2% 
Average number of 

exercises solved 1.29 ay, 2.28 3.33 417 4.44 2.69 


For the citizen who wants an ex- 
planation for these rather poor re- 
sults we offer the following: 

1. Since we have no data other than 
the results of this particular test, 
we can come to no conclusion 
with respect to: 

(a) the character of the instruc- 
tion which pupil received 
prior to his entrance to Hyde 
Park High School; 

(b) the caliber of the pupils tested 
since we knew nothing of 
their I. Q. 

(c) the rate of forgetting since 
we did not give these pupils 
tests upon their entrance. 

2. The problems were apparently too 
difficult for the average high 
school senior especially since the 
high school curriculum offered 
little or no training in the skills 
necessary for their solution. 

3. The secondary school population 
has increased tremendously in the 
past decade. Many pupils are in 
high school who possess little apti- 
tude for academic training. We 
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2. That all departments of the high 
school should cooperate in giving 
this training although the mathe- 
matics department should be 
chiefly responsible. 

3. That a course in business or eco- 
nomic or social arithmetic open to 
junior or senior pupils, be offered 
and that this course be recom- 
mended to all those pupils whe 
either are not planning to continue 
with their formal education be- 
yond the high school or who are 
planning to continue along com- 
mercial lines. 

4. That this course should offer in- 
struction not only in what might 
be called strictly arithmetical sub- 
ject-matter, but also in what is 
known professionally as intuitive 
geometry. 

5. That other tests be undertaken 
more diagnostic in character with 
a view to breaking up the problems 
into component steps and testing 
each step so that the nature of 
pupil weakness may be more ac- 
curately determined. 


A SOLUTION (?) OF THE 
SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 
PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 9) 


keeper (sic) might give an hour or two 
a week to teaching bookkeeping, and a 
stenographer might have a weekly class 
in shogthand.” See how easy it is; how 
wasteful are the big-city ways of doing 
things. Imagine paying a teacher, or per- 
haps several, to train stenographers, and 
someone else to train bookkeepers! Just 
around the corner from the high school 
in the small village will be found “expert 
bookkeepers” and stenographers who are 
yearning for an opportunity to train some 
people to succeed them—or even nose 
them out of their jobs. What employer 
would object to a “co-operative” plan 
which will take his stenographer away 
for “an hour or two” each week (for that 
is all that is required according to the 
Department of Rural Education) to train 
a few additional office workers and thus 
reduces wages for this field of service in 
the small hometown? 


Lest you overlook another advantage 
of this new proposal for the small high 
school, I quote further from the bulletin: 
“In this commercial work the co-operat- 
ing citizens would not have the usual 
‘commercial’ class, often made up of a 
large proportion taking this work simply 
to avoid more difficult ‘academic’ 
courses.” This misconception of the rela- 
tive difficulty of “academic” and “com- 
mercial” courses is on a par with the many 
cther equally erroneous pronouncements 
regarding vocational training in this futile 
attempt to “equalize educational opportu- 
nity for small-town and big-city boys and 
girls.” Some academic courses, taught by 
some teachers are difficult. Some com- 
mercial courses, taught by some _ teach- 
ers, are equally difficult. Other academic 
and commercial courses are easy. Any 
one who assumes that all academic 
courses are difficult, or that all commer- 
cial courses are easy, is ignorant of the 
facts, or is ignoring them. 

But, I may have underestimated what 
can be accomplished through the use of 
“citizen teachers,” and what a boon for 
the taxpayer will be this free instruction. 
By-the-way, why not still further reduce 
school costs by having the principal search 
“the community for some citizen” who 
knows some history, and sign him up (at 
no salary) to teach the history class? And 
what about other academic subjects? 
Surely there can be found in any commu- 
nity someone who has studied algebra, or 
Latin, or English. Why stop with free 
“citizen teachers” in vocational subjects? 
Let’s go the whole distance and get our 
teaching done free—and get it done bet- 
ter at the same time. You know the an- 
ewer. 

e 


Valuable Folder 


The Robert Morris School of Business, 
Law and Finance Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, has issued a valuable four 
page folder entitled, “Correct Salutations.” 
It constitutes a handy list of salutations 
for business letters to officials based upon 
(1) the approval of scholars in the field 
and (2) use by America’s leading busi- 
ness organizations. 

This material for the folder was pre- 
pared by Robert Ray Aurner, Professor 
of Business Administration, University of 
Wisconsin. 
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~Human Relations in Business 


A New Course—and a Survey of Personal 


importance of developing per- 
sonal traits in students preparing 
for office careers has been empha- 
sized repeatedly in recent years. The 
programs of conventions of business 
educators and the pages of business 
education magazines have been full 
of the subject. While there is noth- 
ing especially new in the basic idea, 
the project herein described may be 
of interest to commercial teachers 
and business school administrators. 
The findings of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, based on an ex- 
tensive survey, that 85 per cent of 
success in business is due, not to su- 
perior knowledge, but to superior per- 
sonality and superior personal traits 
have been widely quoted. On the 
other hand, some business educators 
feel that the value of personal traits 
is being over-emphasized as a result 
of these findings. They maintain that 
defects in personal traits may be dor- 
mant and thus go undiscovered for 
many years; but defects in. knowl- 
edge and skill are fairly obvious and 
the inefficient are weeded out before 
they get on the permanent payroll. 


Importance of Personal Traits 


In any event, a business school ad- 
ministrator must 
be ever on the 
alert to develop 
the personal traits 
as well as the skill 
factors in his stu- 
dents. Such devel- 
opment will aid 
his graduates in 
securing and hold- 
ing positions and 
the success of his 
school depends 
upon the success 
of his graduates. 
Any placement 
director will ad- 
mit that superior 
personal traits are 
frequently more 
potent in placing 


graduates than 
skill school 
grades. 


In the fall of 
1938, a representative of the Stevens- 
Davis Company of Chicago called 
upon the writer in the interests of a 
new service called Human Relations 
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“4 business school administrator 
must be ever on the alert to de- 
velop the personal traits as well 
as the skill factors in his students. 
Such development will aid his 
graduates in securing and holding 
positions and the success of his 
school depends upon the success 
of his graduates.” 


in Business. It consisted of fifty- 
two eight page loose leaf messages, 
attractively printed and profusely il- 
lustrated, and designed to improve 
employer-employee relationships and 
company-customer relationships. A 
beautiful leather binder was included 
in the outfit, and the messages were 
to be mailed to each employee once 
a week for a year. 

Some of the more interesting mes- 
were entitled: ‘Magic of 


sages 


First Class in Human Relations in Business Conducted by Dr. Miller at Goldey College. 


Dr. Miller Appears in Top Row, at Right. 


Names”; “Why Argue?”; “Sell the 
Company” ; “Enthusiasm” ; “A Win- 
ning Personality”; “Respect Confi- 
dences” ; ‘‘Persuasion” ; “This Thing 


Called Service’; “Good Manners”; 
‘Personal Appearance and Keeping 
Fit”; “Handling Complaints”; 
“Tact” ; etc., etc. 

If this material was good for em- 
ployees on the job and employers 
were willing to buy it for employees, 
why would it not be good for stu- 
dents who were preparing for jobs? 
A plan was worked out by which a 
trial class could be organized—and 
39 students were enrolled for it. The 
class met daily for eight weeks—40 
class sessions. 

For each class session, some mem- 
ber of the class was asked to prepare 
a short talk on the subject under dis- 
cussion. The rest of the period was 
devoted to lecture and discussion. 
Special emphasis was given to meth- 
ods of making employment contacts, 
letters of application, and conduct 
during the employment interview— 
although these subjects were not cov- 
ered in the printed messages. 


Studying Personal Traits 


A major project of the class was 
“A Survey of Personality Traits,” 
conducted by members of the class 
through personal interviews with em- 
ployers of office help in Wilmington 
and vicinity. 
Each member of 
the class was 
asked to arrange 
five interviews 
with employers 
of office help. In 
order to avoid 
duplications, the 
names were re- 
ported in class 
and the duplica- 
tions eliminated. 

Members’ of 
the class were 
asked to aid in 
building the 
questionnaire to 
be used. After 
general discus- 
sion of the pro- 
ject, each stu- 
dent handed in 
questions he 
wished to have 
answered by employers, and from 
these questions the instructor pre- 
pared the questionnaire that was 
eventually used. 
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As the class progressed, the stu- 
dents made oral reports on inter- 
views they had had, objections to be 
met, attitude of employers, etc. In 
general, employers were most coop- 
erative in their attitude, and a num- 
ber of desirable employment contacts 
were made by the students. A report 
of the findings was sent to each co- 
operating employer. 

A total of 159 interviews were re- 
ported. An average of 34 office em- 
ployees was under the supervision of 
each employer interviewed. 


How Important is Personality? 
The questionnaire used and the re- 
plies to each question are given here- 
with: 
1. Some people claim that personality 
traits are more important for success 


than skill on the job. In your business, 
what do you consider the relative im- 


portance of these two factors? 
Skill Personal Number of 
Traits Employers 
95% 5% 1 
90% 10% 6 
85% 15% 1 
80% 20% 9 
75% 25% 33 
70% 30% 5 
65% 35% 2 
60% 40% 18 
55% 45% 0 
50% 50% 51 
45% 55% 
40% 60% 10 
35% 65% 2 
70% 3 
25% 75% 7 
20% fo 1 
15% 85% 0 
10% 90% 0 
5% 5% 0 


2. In the following list of personal traits, 
check the five that you consider most 
important. Add others, if you wish. 


Number of 
Times Checked 

Honesty 118 
Accuracy 107 
Dependability 101 
Cooperativeness (getting along 

with others) 79 
Pleasing appearance 69 
Loyalty 63 
Initiative 58 
Tact 
Health 46 
Enthusiasm 44 


Ability to keep office secrets 37 
Neatness in work 36 


Punctuality 17 
General background 15 
Self-control 15 
Remembering names 9 
Being a good listener 9 
Sense of humor 6 
Posture 2 


3. In the foregoing list, which one trait 
do you consider most important ? 
Number 

Times gag ed 


Honest 

Dependability 39 
Accuracy 21 
Loyalty 14 
Initiative 7 
Tact 5 
Cooperativeness 4 
Enthusiasm 2 
Poise 1 
Ability 1 
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4, What 1s your “pet peeve” in connection 
with office employees? Check five that 
you consider most serious. E 


Number of 
Times Checked 
Carelessness 123 
Indifference 113 
Lack of personal hygiene 88 
Criticising others 72 
Unpleasant voice 72 
Chatter boxes (in and out of 
offices ) 

Forgetfulness 66 
Clock watchers 52 
Arguing 49 


Excessive rouge and make-up 33 
Personal telephone conversation 25 
Gum chewing 24 
Over-confidence 20 


5. In the foregoing list, which do you 
consider most serious? 


Number of 
Times Checked 
Carelessness 54 
Indifference 50 
Lack of personal hygiene 17 
Chatterboxes 7 
Arguing 2 
Forgetfulness 
Over-confidence 1 
Criticising others 1 
Clock watcher 1 
Gum chewing 1 
Personal telephone conversation 1 
Unpleasant voice 1 


6. Other things being equal, would you 
consider these as factors in employing 
office workers? 


Number of 
Times Checked 
Married women? 76 
Residence as to state? 54 
Residence as to city? 53 
Commuters? 35 
Politics ? 3 


7. In employing new workers in your of- 
fice, do you. prefer 
Number of 
Times Checked 
A well-trained beginner or 95 
A worker with experience 24 


One raised in the city or 16 
One raised in a rural district 56 
A high school academic graduate 
or 12 
A high school commercial gradu- 
ate 


A high school commercial gradu- 


ate or 
A business school graduate 105 
A university graduate 39 


8. Of what importance do you consider 
the following factors in employing new 
office workers? Please check. 


Extreme Importance 


Great Importance 
Some Importance 
Little Importance 


Tmmaterial 


(Figures indicate num- 
ber of times checked) 


Business school grades 46 62 44 4 4 
Attendance and punc- 

tuality record in 

school 57 46. 
Score on employment 29 34 57 10 6 
References 35 (36° 47. 16 <9 
Letters of recommen- 

dation 14 29 57 


Need of applicant 10 24 61 


A STUDY OF TRANSCRIPTION 
ERRORS 


(Continued from page 12) 


Would our pupils make so many 
mistakes or write so many senseless 
sentences if they had better vocab- 
ularies? What can teachers of busi- 
ness subjects do to increase the vo- 
cabularies of their pupils? The long 
words in the last few chapters of the 
Gregg Manual are unknown to many 
pupils. How and why teach the 
shorthand outlines when the words 
themselves are strange? Should co- 
operation between teachers of Eng- 
lish and of business subjects be more 
effective in vocabulary building? 

Why should pupils have difficulty 
in getting an artistic arrangement of 
their letters? Are pupils in typing 
classes given an opportunity to ar- 
range letters without minute instruc- 
tions? Do our typing books do too 


much in the way of telling where to 
put margin stops and what form to 
use? 


Make Better Use of Tests 


Finally, what kind of tests do we 
give our pupils? Do we measure our 
typing pupils by the amount and 
quality of usable work they can pro- 
duce in a given time or are we satis- 
fied with straight copy tests? Do we 
mark our pupils on budgets that are 
handed in after being rewritten as 
often as necessary to get an ac- 
ceptable piece of work, or perhaps 
written by a friend after school? Are 
pupils’ transcripts marked in keeping 
with office practices? The Clerical 
Ability Tests that have been given 
for the past two years can be a guide 
to us in our testing program. 
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Immaterial 


Dear 


The Application Letter 


An impromptu letter to college seniors, 
which was used as part of a talk on “The 
Application Letter” 


Dear Senior (1939) : 


You have asked me to tell you 
something about a letter—a letter 
which will—for some of you—be the 
most important one you will ever 
write. <A letter which will transport 
you to an active place on the pay roll, 
instead of to some unhappy position 
between the folders of the A-Z files. 
A letter which will insure an inter- 
view; a letter which may help to 
cross the hurdle of that interview— 
which will open the door to the goal 
“Career.” 

Your letter will be at best a color- 
less representative. You must leave 
behind your brown eyes, your fash- 
ionable swirl, and your engaging 
smile. You must present yourself in 
conservative black and white—which 
comes this spring in various shades, 
ranging from neutral gray to strik- 
ing contrasts of the more effective 
values. In so far as your design of 
black and white is original, pleasing 
in tone, and attractive in form, to 
that extent will your creation secure 
the favorable impression which you 
wish to make. 

You have asked me about “writ- 
ing” a letter of application. That is 
an easy task. The difficult thing is 
“thinking” such a letter. A lot of 
thinking and a little writing is the 
proper proportion of any compound 
which you might concoct. The rest 
of the recipe is as follows: Mix to- 
gether a fair amount of enthusiasm, 
a dash of confidence, and a full meas- 
ure of your training and experience. 

In casting about for a single word 
which should be descriptive of the 
letter which you are to write, I have 
chosen the word “sparkle.” It will 
be necessary, however, to choose the 
proper meaning, the correct shading, 
of this term. Webster says that 
“sparkle” means “a little spark”—‘‘a 
gleam,” “a flash.” Also, it is “a scin- 
tillation.” I believe that “a little 
spark” is more meaningful for our 
purpose. A ready wit is the most 
useful of gifts, but we should reserve 
that endowment for a more urgent 
need. We should avoid, then, a pro- 
clivity for scintillation, but should— 
through what I hope is no more than 
natural expression—inculcate a little 
Spark, so that the message will con- 
tain a bit of liveliness; so that it can- 
not be termed “dull,” “indifferent,” 
or “lacking in character.” 


SEPTEMBER, 1939 


by Hyla Snider 


Connecticut College 
New London, Connecticut 


Do not write this letter at all if 
you are uninterested in, or vague 
about, the achievement under consid- 
eration. Find the thing you wish to 
do, the undertaking for which you 
are best prepared, and write a 
straightforward, sincere letter which 
tells why you think you will be useful 
in such a role. Curb your desire to 


express your interest in the position 


sought because “‘it fascinates you,” 
or “because you have always wanted 
to live in Boston.” 

When you have decided to enter a 
contest, consider the importance of 
that competition. Remember that in 
a race of ten, nine are going to lose, 
and that instead of nine, there may 
be ninety-nine. Write your letter 
with a thought for the ninety-nine, 
whom you know may share your en- 
thusiasm, your eagerness, and _ per- 
haps even your fitness, for the cov- 
eted position. Dress your letter up, 
then, in good, but simple language; 
prepare it with regard for accuracy 
and beauty, and send it along with a 
hope and a prayer. 

Sincerely, 
e e e e 
The Interview 


The second of a series of letters directed 
to senior job-hunters of 1939 


Dear Senior (1939) : 


So—you have met the first obstacle 
and won! Your letter has warranted 
an interview, and you must make an- 


other “first impression’—for this 
time it is you and the sum total of 
those qualities of the personali 

which you must barter for the posi- 


Senior: 


tion you seek. And remembering 
that “The first impression is some- 
times the last” you lay your plans 
thoughtfully. 

Your problem is now one of honest 
strategy. Your letter, your refer- 
ences, the record of your scholastic 
standing—all these have preceded 
you. Your prospective employer is 
already somewhat acquainted witi. 
you; but you, most likely, must ac- 
cept him ‘‘sight unseen”—with all the 
curiosity which attends the bargain 
package at the auction. You may 
have answered the communication in 
yesterday’s Times from Z 2749. If, 
more fortunately, you are not at such 
a disadvantage, you may more intelli- 
gently plan your approach, 

In any event, there are certain 
things, dear to your heart, which you 
have left behind with your dormitory 
days and summer vacations. You 
have said good-bye sadly to your 
socks and buckskins, your comfort- 
able slacks, your sweaters and pearls. 
Your charm bracelet seems rather 
foolish today as you don the garb of 
the young-woman-about-to-get-a-job. 
Your costume must now include a 
hat, shoes with heels, long silk hose. 
Ruby fingernails and matching lip- 
stick have been discarded in favor of 
a more conservative shade—some- 
thing which belongs to the atmos- 
phere of the office you now approach. 

You recall the words of the recent 
commentator who observed that the 
men who have been elected as presi- 
dents of the United States have al- 
ways looked like presidents. And 
now it may be a part of your job to 
“look” like a secretary; a reception- 
ist; a statistician; a potential buyer; 
a technician. Do not seek a pattern, 
for there is none. Chameleon-like, 
you must adapt yourself to the cir- 
cumstances at hand. 

You must not wear too much 
make-up, lest you be dubbed 
“showy ;” you must wear enough, or 
you may be thought “drab.” You 
must not be too evident in your por- 
trayal of style—you might be a dis- 
concerting element in the office; you 
must not have a complete disregard 
for fashion—that will condemn you 
as “a frump.” You must not exhibit 
too much ease in conversation—you 
may be judged “chatty ;’ you must 
not be too quiet, else you be classed 
“shy.” 

If you can appear to be possessed 
of the grace of a debutante, the tact 
of a judiciary, the willingness of a 
machine, the loyalty of a servant, and 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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MISS FENTON broke her 
own 1938 secretarial 
record with the highest 
transcription score ever 
officially recorded—108 
net words per minute. 
ee Miss Fenton was ineli- 

gible to compete with 
MISS RICHARDS, also a student at the the other entries in the 
Henager Business College, gave a Dictaphone Secretarial 
record-breaking performance inthe Eventasshe hadwonthis 
Novice Dictating Machine Event. championship in 1938. 


MISS EISENEGGER, employed by the 
General Motors Corporation, was 
the 1937 Scholastic Champion and 
returned this year to win even 
greater laurels—the 1939 champion- 
ship in the Dictating Machine 

tarial Event. 


NEW 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


The word “Dictaphone”’ is the registered trade-mark of the Dictaphone Corporation, M@jMachines 3 


NETS NEW RECORDS 


WRLD’S FAIR 


MISS FULTON, a student of the Henager Business 
College, Salt Lake City, is congratulated by Grover 
Whalen, President of the N. Y. World’s Fair, as 
he presents her with the coveted Stowell Trophy. 


tion, } 


Machines and Accessories to which said trade-mark is applied. 


[DIVISION ¢ 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Dictaphone-Trained Secretaries 
These New World’s 
Speed and Accuracy Records! 


@ NOVICE DICTATING MACHINE EVENT—New 
record of 80 words per minute, set by 


' Miss Elaine Richards, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


@ OPEN BUSINESS COLLEGE DICTATING 
MACHINE EVENT—New record of 93 words 
per minute, set by Miss Eleanor Fulton, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


@ SPECIAL SECRETARIAL DICTATING MACHINE 
EVENT—New record of 101 words per min- 
ute, set by Miss Marjorie Eisenegger, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 


@ SPECIAL ENTRY OF 1938 SECRETARIAL 
WINNER—Miss Lenore Fenton, former U. 
of Washington coed, in an attempt to 
better the 98 words per minute record 
that won her top laurels in last year’s con- 
test, succeeded in maintaining the amaz- 
ing speed of 108 net words per minute for 
30 minutes. 


It is especially significant that of the 200 
students eligible for the final events over 85% 
won Dictaphone Certificates of Proficiency 
— the Certificate that leads to the better- 
paying, more responsible secretarial positions! 


3 
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DEAR SENIOR: 
(Continued from page 21) 
the initiative and ability of an execu- 
tive, then your interview may be suc- 
cessful. If your “sum total” contains 
too large a measure of these, that 
may be equally damning. You must 
be big enough, but not too big, for 
this job. 

But the most apparent objective of 
the interview is too frequently over- 
looked. The first and last thing to 
remember is this: The primary func- 
tion of the interview—from your 
point of view—is to furnish an op- 
portunity for effective expression of 
your usefulness to your prospective 
employer and to his organization. 

Sympathetically, 
e ° a 
The First Day On The Job 


The third of a series of letters directed to 
senior job-hunters of 1939 


Dear Senior (1939) : 

If I could follow you periscopically 
during the long hours of the ‘First 
Day On The Job, I know that I 
could observe your earnestness in the 
importance of this day. 

For this is unlike all other unfor- 
gettable days of your existence. 
There was your first birthday party ; 
your first day at school. There still 
looms large the glamour of Com- 
mencement Day. (A confusing term 
—you thought it measured the end 
of many things.) But now you are 
confronted by your real Commence- 
ment Day—initiation into the job— 
the first step toward the long-looked- 
for career. This day you face alone. 

You have left behind a grand sum- 
mer vacation—lazy, undisciplined 
days—and you are a little awed and 
quite a bit impressed with the new 
responsibilities; the necessary bud- 
geting of the hours of the day; the 
importance of words and figures. You 
have acquired a new concern for the 
clock, the lunch hour, and the use of 
your evenings, as well. For this is to 
be every day. 

Poised outwardly, you have some 
awareness of inner turmoil. But you 
are not really afraid. Your knees 
shake, and your voice sounds unfa- 
miliar, as you convey telephone mes- 
sages to the Busy Person At The 
Next Desk—your Boss. You are 
frightened—a little—inside, but you 
know this panic to be transient; you 
have confidence in your ability to 
hold this job. It wasn’t just like this 
at school, but you remember that it 
is your task to “adapt”; to learn. . . 
and learn; to exercise Init‘ative .. . 
All this comes back to you—what the 
teacher said over and over again— 
very dully, you thought, sometimes— 
vague, abstract words which now 
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take on meaning. You are beginning 
to understand. It meant this—and 
this—and this. 

And next month you will look back 
and be amused at your awkwardness 
today. You will remember, with a 


chuckle, although it seemed tragic 
today, that you were asked to attend 
the switchboard while a girl went to 
lunch—and that you cut your boss 
off during an important message to 
Chicago! But you will remember, 
too, how understanding he was, and 


you will recall the generous coopera- 
tion of others in the office, as you be- 
came acquainted with the multiple 
duties there. 

Yes, the first day will be filled with 
tasks which by reason of your train- 
ing and observation you have fore- 
seen. It will offer, too, new experi- 
ences, tests of those ‘personal traits” 
which you have already learned to 
consider a part of your assets for this 
position. Your success will be meas- 
used by the good sense (which some- 
times implies sense.of humor!) with 
which you meet these circumstances. 

You will leave the office properly 
humble, knowing that you have much 
to learn. You will resolve—I hope— 
to earn the salary you are to receive. 
And you will make a mental note of 
the principle you learned from your 
economics professor—‘The marginal 
laborer must pay his way.” 


Prophetically, 


Alpha lota Convention 


The Ninth Annual Convention of Alpha 
Tota, International Honorary Business 
Sorority, was held in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, July 13-16, with 350 delegates in at- 
tendance. Elinor Stroud served as general 
chairman. At the first business session a 
welcome to Wilmington was given by 
Philip Guerke of the Wilmington Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Following responses to 
the welcome by Betty Aker of Winnipeg, 
Canada, and Ruth Kallman of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, reports were given by the 
members of the Board of Governors. 

Alpha Lambda Chapter, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, were hostesses to the Thurs- 
day luncheon at which greetings were ex- 
tended by the Honorable Richard C. Mc- 
Mullen, Governor of the State of Dela- 
ware; Honorable Walter W. Bacon, May- 
or of the city of Wilmington; and W. E. 
Douglas, President of Goldey College. An 
address, “What Does Alpha Iota Stand 
For?” was given by the Reverend Park 
W. Huntington, D.D. Following a sight- 
seeing trip of Wilmington and New Castle 
there was a picnic supper. 

Business sessions preceded and fol- 
lowed the Friday luncheon at which Alpha 
Mu and New Haven alumnae, Stone Col- 
lege, New Haven, Connecticut, were host- 
esses. “Colonial Virginia” was the theme 


of the Friday evening dinner with Alpha 
Kappa, Smithdeal-Massey Business Col- 
lege, Richmond, Virginia, and Gamma 
Theta alumnae, Norfolk, Virginia, as 
hostesses. 

At the final business session Saturday 
morning Chicago, Illinois, was chosen as 
the 1940 meeting place for the Alpha Iota 
Convention, Alpha Omega Chapter, Stray- 
er College, Washington, D. C., and D 
Alumnae Chapter were hostesses to the 
Saturday luncheon. 

Saturday night was given over to a 
banquet and dance. Wilmington Alumnae, 
Goldey College, were hostesses. During 
the dance intermission Betty Aker, Angus 
School of Commerce, Winnipeg, Canada, 
was crowned Queen of the convention. 

At the Sunday morning breakfast Ro- 
setta Magner, Jacksonville, Illinois, was 
announced as the Ideal Secretary by Harry 
W. Nock, office manager, service depart- 
ment of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Com- 
pany. The Pennsylvania State Association 
were hostesses of the breakfast. 

On Sunday afternoon Elsie M. Fenton, 
Grand President, made the awards to the 
Publication Contest winners and to the 
Exhibit Contest winners and _ presented 
Chapter Efficiency Certificates to ten of the 
chapters. 


Consumer Education Divisions 


The Consumer Education Association of 
45 Sunnyside Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York, has announced the formation of 
three major divisions within the Consumer 
Education Association, namely, the sec- 
ondary schools, the junior colleges and 
senior colleges. The Chairman of these 
respective divisions are as follows: A. 
Sidney Galper, Chairman for the Second- 
ary School Division, Salem Vecational 
High ‘School, Salem, Massachusetts; Loda 
Mae Davis, Chairman of the Junior Col- 
lege Division, San Mateo Junior College, 
San Mateo, California; Harold F. Clark, 
Chairman of the Senior College Division, 
Columbia University, New York. 


Interesting Bulletins 


Two bulletins of interest to commercial 
educators have been issued by the New 
York State Bureau of Business Education. 

Bulletin 7 explains the changes in re- 
quirements ‘for the state high school 
diploma in business subjects and the new 
sequence in merchandising. Bulletin 11 
offers suggestions to administrators for a 
thirteenth-year (post-graduate) vocational 
business course. 

These bulletins will be sent without 
charge, but requests from outside the 
state of New York should be accompa- 
nied by a three-cent stamp. Requests 
should be addressed to the Bureau of 
Business Education, The State Education 
Department, Albany, New York. 
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Revamping of 
Public 


Changes which would alter the charac- 
ter of pre-employment education in retail- 
ing in schools throughout the country and 
effect greater coordination between school 
and store training for hundreds of thou- 
sands of retail students, were recom- 
mended by a committee of the Personnel 
Group of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association after a comprehensive survey 
of opinions from leaders in the retail per- 
sonnel field. 

In a study of what are the practical 
limits of pre-employment retail training, 
the committee, headed by Ruth P. Chapin, 
vice president in charge of personnel, 
William Hengerer Company, Buffalo, and 
including representatives of both retailing 
and retail education, found considerable 
dissatisfaction in the pre-job training of 
retail workers due to three sources: selec- 
tion of students, qualifications of teachers, 
and content of the curriculum. 

The general temper of the replies re- 
ceived in the survey made it obvious that 
stores are entirely in sympathy with the 
theory of the retail training movement, 
the committee reported, that much can be 
done to improve the caliber of retail serv- 
ice to the public to make retailing a pro- 
fessional occupation and to train young 
people so that they will be of greater 
value to stores than untrained workers, 
thereby making the chances of their em- 
ployment reasonably certain of success. 
However, a feeling exists among many 
personnel leaders in retailing that students 
who are unfit for any other type of occu- 
pation are often shunted into retail train- 
ing courses, that teachers in the courses 
lack a sufficiently varied store experience 
or are unable to keep close to current 
changes in the store field, and that much 
of the material taught in the courses over- 
laps later training in the store or is so 
specific in nature that it must be un- 
learned when the student reaches the 
store. 

Now that the George-Deen act is bring- 
ing pre-employment retail training to prac- 
tically every state and city in the country, 
the overlapping and lack of coordination 
between store and school training is no 
longer a local jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween a department store training director 
and a superintendent of schools, according 
to the committee. The millions of dollars 
being expended by the Federal Govern- 
ment under the act for education in the 
distributive occupations imposes a public 
responsibility updn both retailing and edu- 
cation to make sure that this money and 
the opportunity it presents are not wasted 
or misused, it was said. 

To this end the Chapin committee rec- 
ommended : 

That in each city a local advisory com- 
mittee composed of educators and re- 
tailers set up personal requirements for 
students to be admitted to retailing, and 
methods and tests be used in making the 
selections. 

That the educational qualifications be 
the accepted standard for high school 
teachers; that the vocational requirements 
for teachers be at least two years store 
employment of a specified varied char- 
acter. 

That four weeks of store experience 
under supervision be required of each 
teacher yearly to keep the employed 
teacher of retailing informed of current 
facts and conditions in stores. 
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Retail 
Schools 


Training in 
Urged 


That a state advisory committee com- 
posed of educators responsible for teacher 
training for retailing and store personnel 
executives be appointed to define the nec- 
essary qualifications for teachers of re- 
tailing subjects. 

That greater emphasis in the curriculum 
be placed upon the teaching of reading, 
writing, English and arithmetic as prepa- 
ration for a retailing career and that such 
other studies as these be included in the 
high school curriculum: social studies, ele- 
mentary economics, textiles and non-tex- 
tiles—a knowledge of which is essential in 
retailing; color, line and design; and ele- 
mentary psychology. 

That a state advisory committee of re- 
tailers and educators be set up to develop 
and supervise the curriculum for high 
school courses to be taught in preparation 
tor retailing. 

The committee purposely omitted all 
courses in salesmanship and systems from 
the suggested curriculum becatise the re- 
tail executives in the study indicated that 
such courses can best be taught on the job. 

Discussing the type of training which 
schools can best’ attempt to give future 
retail employees, the committee asserted: 
“Many retail executives have expressed 
the belief that graduates of retailing 
courses become unsatisfactory employees 


because they have not had a sufficiently 
broad educational background before their 
specialized training; that it was the re- 
sponsibility of the school to place greater 
importance on the teaching of subjects in- 
cluded under general background training. 
They contend, also, that too much empha- 
sis is placed on specific systems and sales- 
manship rather than on general back- 
ground information for retailing; that spe- 
cific training can only be done effectively 
when a student is employed and can apply 
what is being taught on the job; and that 
this type of training is the task of the 
store. It is the responsibility of the 
school to lay a general groundwork upon 
which specialized training can be built.” 

How important this is to the prospective 
retail employee was revealed by the com- 
mittee in replies to the question: “Do you 
give preference in employment to appli- 
cants with specialized training?” Only 61 
per cent of the personnel executives re- 
plied in the affirmative, with the large bal- 
ance of executives indicating that although 
there were retail training courses being 
given in their communities, actual experi- 
ence led them to believe these courses 
were not worthwhile. 

In addition to Miss Chapin, members 
of the committee include: James Crider, 
Employment Manager, Hochschild Kohn 
Co., Baltimore; Louise Bernard, Assistant 
State Supervisor in charge of distributive 
education, Virginia; Eleanor Saunders, 
training director, The Wm. Filene’s Sons 
Co., Boston, and Miss Jessie Stuart, 
Prince School of Store Service Education. 


University of Chi 


The Sixth Conference on Business Edu- 
cation held at the School of Business of 
the University of Chicago June 29 and 
30 had as its theme, “Business Education 
in School Situations.” Basing on the work 
done in previous years, the sixth confer- 
ence resolved itself into a practical work 
conference centering about the activities 
of a Work Committee. This committee 
considered itself an initiating committee 
for suggesting procedures for setting 
standards which would be of assistance to 
school administrators, teachers, and ac- 
crediting agencies in measuring curricula 
and guidance programs. 

The Work Committee, composed largely 
of teachers, held one meeting before the 
date set for the Conference, and the first 
day of the Conference was given over en- 
tirely to the deliberations of this commit- 
tee. Their discussion was built around 
the replies which had previously been re- 
ceived to a questionnaire widely circulated 
under the title: “Potential Elements in a 
Tentative Rating Scale for Business Edu- 
cation.” The committee in its delibera- 
tions attempted to arrive at tentative con- 
clusions with respect to six areas of 
judgment: (1) purposes and philosophy 
of business education, (2) the curriculum, 
(3) the teaching staff, (4) facilities, (5) 
guidance program, (6) adjustment to eco- 
nomic and community situations. Profes- 
sor Harald G. Shields, associate professor 
of business education in the School of 
Business of the University of Chicago, 
assisted by Ann Brewington, assistant 
professor of business education in the 
same institution, guided the meetings of 
the Work Committee. : 

The report of the Work Committee was 
made the subject of extended discussion 
in the afternoon of the second day of the 


cago Conference 


conference. This report, amended as a 
result of this discussion, will be released 
in the printed proceedings of the confer- 
ence soon to be published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 

An open session at which formal papers 
were presented was held in the morning 
of the second day. The meeting was 
opened with introductory remarks by Ed- 
ward A. Duddy, Professor of Marketing 
in the School of Business of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and chairman of the con- 
ference committee. Dr. Leverett S. Lyon 
of the Brookings Institution, and author 
of Education in Business, gave a very in- 
teresting and informal discussion of “A 
Minimum Program in Business Educa- 
tion.” Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, chairman of 
the Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago read a paper on 
“Evaluation of Business Education Cri- 
teria.” The session was concluded by Dr. 
William McKee Fisk, head of the Depart- 
ment of Commercial Education in Okla- 
homa A. and M. College with a very prac- 
tical discussion of “Business Education 
Criteria in Classroom Situations.” All of 
these papers are reprinted in the printed 
proceedings of the conference. 


Important Bulletin 


Trends in the Employment of Women, 
1928-36, may be had from the Women’s 
Bureau, United States Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C—Bulletin No. 
159 (10 cents). This bulletin was writ- 
ten to meet the demand from persons in- 
terested in placing unemployed women 
and in advising them as to types of occu- 
pations that they may effectively seek or 
prepare themselves to enter. 
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AT NEW YORK 


The Seventh International Commercial 
Schools Contest opened in the Hall of 
Special Events on the grounds of the New 
York World’s Fair on the morning of June 
27. For two days, hundreds of students 
from all over the country demonstrated 
through contest activities what commercial 
teachers of the United States and Canada 
are doing to meet the demands of business. 


The schools ranking first in their vari- 
ous divisions were as follows: 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
most outstanding performance in 
the High School Division for 1939. 


Henager Business College, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, most outstanding per- 
formance for 1939 in the Business 
College Class. 

University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington, most outstanding per- 
formance for 1939 in the University 
Class. 

In the matter of new world records, 
the Henager Business College tops all 
other schools in the country. A glance at 
these new world championship scores is 
a tribute to the exceptionally fine training 
students of this school receive. 

New 140-Word Shorthand Transcrip- 

tion Record: Eleanor Fulton—66 net 
words per minute. 


Secretar'@ 
Champion 


Eisenesee" 
Dictating Machin 


New Open High School Dictating Ma- 
chine Transcription Record : Eleanor 
Fulton—93 net words per minute. 

New Novice Typewriting Record: 
Gloria Glissmeyer—97 net words per 
minute. 

New Business College Open Type- 
writing Record: Eleanor Fulton— 
111 net words per minute. 

New Novice Business College Dic- 
tating Machine Record: Elaine 
Richards—80 net words per minute. 

Business college honors go indisputably 

to the Henager Business College in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. The entries from that 
school established five new world’s rec- 
ords, brought home nine trophies, includ- 
ing the famous Stowell Trophy, and eleven 
medals. 

The exceptionally creditable perform- 

ance of the John Hay High School has 
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Raymond C 
Congratulates Miss Fulton, Stowell Trophy 


NEW SPEED RECORDS MADE 


WORLD’‘S FAIR 


become almost a matter of tradition. This 
school ran one-two-three in the Novice, 
Amateur and Open shorthand events, as 
well as garnering first and second places 
in the Open High School Dictating 
Machine Transcription Event. Miss Mar- 
jorie Eisenegger, the new secretarial dic- 
tating machine champion, is a former 
John Hay pupil, too. Furthermore, in the 
straight typewriting events, John Hay 
gathered in one first place, three second 
places and two third places in three sec- 
tions—six out of nine possible places. In 
addition John Hay won first and _ third 
places in the Machine Calculation Event, 
swept the Amateur Bookkeeping Event 
and placed one-two in Novice Bookkeep- 
ing. 

Contestants in the Scholastic and Sec- 
retarial Dictating Machine Events repre- 
sented the best talent of the country. These 
contestants had proved their ability in 
elimination contests for students and sec- 
retaries in the various districts of the 
United States and Canada and had been 
chosen to represent their communities on 
the basis of their exceptional performance 
in the local events. The victors in the lo- 
cal elimination events were guests of the 
Dictaphone Corporation on an all-expense 
trip to the New York World’s Fair. 


Miss Marjorie Eisenegger, the 1937 
scholastic champion, a former John Hay 
High School student and now employed by 
the General Motors Corporation in Cleve- 
land, entered the 1939 Special Secretarial 
Dictating Machine Event and broke the 
previous record of 98 net words per min- 
ute with a new mark of 101. 

The 1938 special secretarial dictating 
machine champion, Miss Lenore Fenton, 
former University of Washington coed, 
was naturally ineligible to enter competi- 
tion this year. However, she was on hand 
for no other purpose than to try to break 
her own record as a special entry. That 
she succeeded is evidenced by the score 
which she achieved, 108 net words per 
minute—the highest transcription score 
ever officially recorded. 

In the Amateur Typing Event, first hon- 
ors went to Grace Phelan at 133 net words 
per minute, second honors went to Mar- 


; Goodfellow, Member of Contest Committee, 
Winner 


Grover Whalen, President of the Wor!d's 
Fair, Presents Cup to Miss Fenton, World’s 
Fastest Dictaphone Secretary. 


garet Faulkner with a score of 122 net 
words per minute, and third honors went 
to Lenore Fenton, former University of 
Washington student, at 117 net words per 
minute. 

In the Dictating Machine Secretarial 
Event, second honors went to Eveiyn 
Smith of Detroit with a score of 91.13 net 
words per minute, and third honors to 
Dorothy Rice of East Orange, New Jer- 
sey, with 91 net words per minute. 

At the conclusion of the contest on the 
night ot June 28, dictating machine con- 
testants, members of the Contest Commit- 


tee, teachers and others were invited by 
the Dictaphone Corporation to relax at 
Sun Valley at the New York World’s Fair, 
where they had reserved the Rheingold 
Terrace for the entertainment of this con- 
test group. 

The interest evidenced in these contests 
by New York business men was apparent 
by the presence of large delegations from 
the New York Chapter of the National 
Office Management Association, members 
of the New York Transcription Supervis- 
ors’ Association, and many business men 
of prominence throughout the East. Their 
interest in the contest was undoubtedly 
prompted by the interest of all such 
groups in cooperating with educators in 
an attempt to see that commercial courses 
do parallel the needs of business. The re- 
sults of these contests must have been very 
gratifying to business men who look to 
the schools to furnish secretarial talent. 
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Office of Education Transferred 


Transfer of the Office of Education to 
the Federal Security Agency was accom- 
plished as of July 1, 1939, in accordance 
with President Roosevelt's first plan of 
Government reorganization. The Presi- 
dent’s message of transmittal said: 

“Because of the relationship of the edu- 
cational opportunities of the country to 
the security of its individual citizens, the 
Office of Education with all of its func- 
tions, including, of course, its administra- 
tion of Federal-State programs of voca- 
tional education, is transferred from the 
Department of Interior to the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. This transfer does not in- 
crease or extend the activities of the Fed- 
eral Government in respect to education, 
but does move the existing activities into 
a grouping where the work may be carried 
on more efficiently and expeditiously, and 
where coordination and the elimination of 
overlapping may be better accomplished. 
The Office of Education has no relation- 
ship to the other functions of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior.” 


Summer Courses in Distributive 
Education 


Several Eastern universities offered the 
tollowing summer session courses in dis- 
tributive education : 

Color and Design in Retailing. 
Home Furnishings for Teachers of Re- 


ta 

Methods for Teacher Training under the 
George-Deen Act. 

Survey of Materials for Distributive Oc- 
cupations. 

Retail Salesmanship. 

Retail-Store Advertising. 

Store Employment and Training Methods. 

Administration and Supervision of Train- 
ing under the George-Deen Act. 

Seminar in Retailing. 

Retail Merchandising. 

Food Merchandising. 

Adult Extension Training in Distributive 
Education. 

Textile Merchandise Information. 

Analysis of Pennsylvania Program in Dis- 
tributive Education. 

Conference Method of Training. 

Meat Merchandising. 

Co-Operative Part-Time Training. 


Conferences Encouraged 


Fall conferences in distributive educa- 
tion were urged in August by Regional 
Agents. It was suggested that such con- 
ferences could be held in State office and 
public school buildings, in hotels or any 
other suitable location, either in small 
groups or in larger assemblies of hundreds 
of individuals. The cooperation of Region- 
al Agents was offered in arranging pro- 
grams or solving other problems in con- 
nection with the conferences. 
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Fine Philosophy for Distributive 
Education 


In a recent address H. N. Kauffman, 
State Supervisor of Distributive Occupa- 
tions, Helena, Montana, expressed what is 
being hailed as a fine philosophy for dis- 
tributive education. Mr. Kauffman said: 

“The program is new and we will ex- 
pect that our methods and procedures will 
undergo considerable modification. The 
whole field of vocational education is 
comparatively new and I do not think we 
should consider any of the methods and 
procedures so sacred but that modifica- 
tions need be made. 

“The aim of education is to help people 
make wholesome adjustments to the con- 
ditions of life. The principal condition of 
life is the bread and butter job. There is 
no job so small and so trivial but that in 
its intelligent mastery there can come per- 
sonal pride, job respect and happiness. 
Surely this is the basis for individual and 
national security—to earn a living and 
iive a life. 

“Our vocational training program has a 
definite part in the training for inteili- 
gent mastery. I have much respect for 
the adult programs and I have equal re- 
spect for the cooperative part-time pro- 
grams. It is my observation that the av- 
erage enrollee in an adult program seeks 
this training in order that he might in- 
crease his wages and that the giving of 
personal service and the adjustment of 
personal attitudes is secondary. In the 
cooperative part-time program we empha- 
size the giving of personal service and the 
adjustment of wholesome attitudes as 
primary. This goal necessarily is much 
easier to achieve in youth than it is in 
adults.” 

* 


Handbook Published on Forum 
Planning 


The business of forum planning is dealt 
with in a thoroughgoing manner in a 
manual written by J. W. Studebaker, Com- 
missioner of Education, and Chester S. 
Williams, Assistant Administrator, Fed- 
eral Forum Demonstrations. The manual 
is a handbook for study of practical plans 
for school-managed community forums 
pased on the materials and records of the 
demonstration forums sponsored by the 
Office of Education in 580 communities 
situated in 38 States. The handbook may 
be ordered from the Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Store Arrangement Principles Studied 


Fifteen pages of illustrations depicting 
successful examples of store arrangement 
in different kinds of businesses are in- 
cluded in the first of a series of booklets 
designed to assist the small retailer by pre- 
senting salient principles involved in re- 
tail store arrangement. The Domestic 
Commerce Series No. 104 (10c) is pub- 
lished under the title, Store Arrangement 
Principles. 


The Distributive Education Program 


The following on the distributive edu- 
cation program is taken from Education in 
the United States of America, Bulletin 
1939, Misc. No. 3, Department of Interior, 
Office of Education: 

“As the program of vocational educa- 
tion for the distributive occupations ex- 
pands it will provide training for an in- 
creasing variety of positions available in 
the distributive field. It will include, for 
instance, training for: Managers and oper- 
ators of all kinds of stores, shops, and 
other distributive businesses; sales man- 
agers of all kinds of businesses; branch 
managers, and local representatives ; de- 
partment heads, supervisors, and similar 
workers; purchasing agents and buyers; 
salespeople, sales agents, canvassers and 
demonstrators ; store service workers who 
come in contact with customers; dairymen 
or driver salesmen; and other miscel- 
laneous workers who come in contact with 
customers. 

“It is significant that during the first 
year of the operation of the act provid- 
ing Federal funds for vocational training 
in the distributive occupations, State divi- 
sions of vocational education have given 
major attention to the selection of properly 
qualified supervising, teacher training, and 
teaching personnel and to the development 
of a sound and constructive program, 
rather than to organizing numerous classes 
with large enrollment. 

“Especially encouraging are the reports 
from the States that distributive workers 
and trade associations composed of vari- 
ous distributive groups are cooperating 
actively in the new vocational training 
program.” 

Organizations Interested in Program 

Among organizations which have been 
particularly interested in the distributive 
education program and which are co- 
operating in it are: The National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, American Trade 
Association Executives, National Associa- 
tion Boards of Pharmacy, American Re- 
tail Federation, and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Regional and national associations of 
business educators, also, including the De- 
partment of Business Education of the 
National Education Association, National 
Commercial ‘Teachers’ Federation, the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and the Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association have shown an active in- 
terest in the distributive education pro- 
gram. 


e 
Norton Studies Published 

Under the title, Education for HW’ ork, the 
studies of secondary education by Dr. 
Thomas L. Norton, Associate Professor 
of Economics, University of Buffalo, a 
member of the Inquiry Staff, have been 
published by the Board of Regents of the 
State of New York, under which the 
studies were made. 
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Conducted by 
Clifford Ettinger 


Haaren High School 
New York City 


During the past year, Alpha Chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, national honorary grad- 
uate fraternity in business education, in 
addition to its other activities, became in- 
terested in the possibility of increasing 
the classroom use of satisfactory films for 
business education purposes. President 
Hanna appointed a Committee on Motion 
Pictures in Business Education consisting 
of Peter L. Agnew of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Education and_ the 
writer as chairman. A preliminary survey 
indicated several important facts. Con- 
trary to the opinion held by some busi- 
ness teachers there are many films at 
present available which are suitable for 
class use in a variety of business sub- 


Typist Changing Ribbon 
From ‘‘Know Your Typewriter’. 


jects. Lawrence Van Horn and others 
have rendered business education a dis- 
tinct service by making available the 
names of many such films. Further inves- 
tigation revealed that there are many as- 
pects of business education where films 
may be used profitably but that no films 
exist to aid teaching in these areas. Ex- 
perience has also indicated that the title 
of a film is no guide to the suitability of 
the film for class use. 

Therefore, the committee decided to 
proceed along two lines: 1) to produce, or 
assist in producing, films which appear to 
be needed, and, 2) to evaluate existing 
films to assist the classroom teacher to se- 
cure good films and to avoid showing poor 
ones. At the present time plans are under 
way for the production of several films. 
Announcement and evaluation of these 
films will be made as they appear. 

For purposes of evaluation, the commit- 
tee screened during the past summer ses- 
sion at New York University eleven reels 
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of films related to business education. In 
all cases group evaluations were obtained. 
At each meeting several recognized au- 
thorities were present to assist in the 
evaluations. In addition, the evaluating 
group included a large number of teach- 
ers and supervisors widely scattered on 
a geographical basis, on the basis of size 
of school, rural and urban situations, type 
of position held, etc. The evaluation form 
used dealt with such items as accomplish- 
ment of aim, grade piacement, accuracy, 
vocabulary, alternative methods of pre- 
senting the same material, coherence, 
sharpness and clarity of the images and 
sound, and student outcomes expected. 
Because of the interest shown in this 
project it will be continued during the 
school year and an attempt will be made 
to evaluate all presently available films in 
business education on the basis of group 
judgments. Films in the following fields 
will be reported on in this column: ac- 
counting and related subjects, arithmetic, 
business training, law, office machines: 
secretarial and related subjects, short- 
hand, typewriting and office practice; dis- 
tributive occupations, salesmanship, mar- 
keting and store organization; social- 
business subjects: economics, business or- 
ganization, consumer education. 

Only films which have been viewed 
and which are known to be available wili 
be discussed. Films will be grouped by 
subject and an attempt will be made to 
present an evaluation of all known films 
in a given area. It is proposed to report 
on all known typing films, then all known 
stenography films, etc. The first group of 
films to be reported on will be in the 
typing field of which only four related to 
the standard keyboard are known. 


Know Your Typewriter 


3 Reels, l6mm. Silent 


Harmon Foundation 
140 Nassau Street 
New York City 


Sale $75.00 


Rental $4.50 per showing 
$13.50 per week 


Transportation Extra 
Running time: 45 minutes 


Summary 


_ The film begins with a strong motivating 
introduction by showing ten different 
types of workers in their native habitats 


using the typewriter: office workers, sales- 
men, housewives etc. Each part of the 
typewriter is named, indicated, and its 
use demonstrated: space bar, line spacer, 
shift keys, lock, the proper manner of in- 
serting the paper. Reel 2 demonstrates 
the use of the scales, margin release, tabu- 
lator, correct posture, and efficient strok- 
ing compared with the “hunt and peck” 
method. Reel 3 shows grade school pu- 
pils typi#g—good human interest shots— 
demonstrates the use of card holders, line 
space disengaging lever, variable spacer, 
use of two-color ribbon,’ touch control, 
proper ways of erasing and changing rib- 
bon. This reel also shows servicing of the 
machine by the mechanic and examples of 
excellent typing. It also shows speed shots 
and a slow motion analysis of the typing 
of Miss Stella Willins. 


Evaluation 


The majority of the evaluators felt that 
the film accomplished its aims of giving 
instruction on the parts of the typewriter, 
of motivating typing learning, and of il- 
lustrating operating techniques. With 
minor exceptions, the film was thought to 
be accurate, coherent, technically good and 
that it would result in beneficial student 
outcomes: “more interest in posture and 
technique,” “improvement in stroking and 
in use of all parts,” “correct bad habits,” 
“incentive to take typing,” “students will 
get acquainted with the typewriter more 
rapidly.” It was an almost unanimous 
opinion that the film should be shown in 
beginning typing, but only after the ma- 


Correct Position at Typewriter 
From ‘‘Know Your Typewriter’. 


chine had been explained in class and after 
the students had had time to become fa- 
miliar with it. Two judges felt that class 
demonstration by the teacher was more 
effective than the film. The majority 
opinion was that the film is an excellent 
supplement to class work for purposes of 
motivation and review. 


Editorial Note: Teachers who are inter- 
ested in further discussion of films that 
can be used in the field of business 
education, or who hawe further sugges- 
tions to make for the improvement of 
this column, should communicate 


directly with Mr. Ettinger. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Grea’er 
Cleveland 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 


Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercia! 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, Commercial! 
Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the NaTionaL Councit oF Business EpUucatION. 


The CouncIiL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNcIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 


There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 


Class A associations are represented on the CouNcIL by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 


Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
CouNcIL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, 43 Press, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


CHANGE IN SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


Because of the increase in the cost of items entering into the 
publication of THE JouRNAL or Business Epucarion, it is neces- 
sary to increase the subscription rate in order to preserve the 
high quality of the magazine. The regular subscription rate 
has, therefore, been increased from one dollar to two dollars 
annually. 

THE NATIONAL CounciL or Business Epucation through its 
Publications Committee has approved this increase, but has 
arranged for a special rate of one dollar a year for members 
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OF NATIONAL COUNCIL MAGAZINE 


of affiliated associations. A list of affiliated associations of the 
NATIONAL CouNCIL is given on this page. 

It is hoped that because of this appreciable saving to members 
of affiliated associations they will continue the loyal support 
which they have given to the JourNAL as the official magazine 
of the Nationat Counc and as the only independent monthly 
magazine issued in the field of business education. 

—The Publishers. 
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National 


In 1938, 1285 tests were given in 20 cen- 
ters to young people from 52 schools, 
Tests in Filing, Machine Calculation, Typ- 
ing, Bookkeeping and Stenography were 
included. 

In 1939, nearly 2400 tests were given to 
young people in 31 centers, from 115 
schools! 

In 1938, 355 certificates were awarded; 
28% of the number of tests. 

In 1939, about 1000 certificates were 
awarded; 42% of the number of tests! 

This is growth!! 

Before 1938 the cost of the N. C. A. 
testing was borne by the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association, National Office 
Management Association, Typewriter Re- 
search Bureau, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
Dictaphone Corporation, and Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation. The 
charge made to each testee in 1938 was $1. 
When the cost of preparation, trial test- 
ing, printing, distributing, administering, 
correcting, compiling statistics, certifying 
testees, postage, and stationery was 


Popularity 


Clerical 


by Harold E. Cowan 


Secretary of Joint Committee on Tests 


that teachers are glad to have the help 
of a committee which is composing tests 
under the supervision of classroom teach- 
ers, office managers, and test specialists. 

The committee is glad also to have re- 
ceived certain constructive criticisms. 
Each criticism has been considered by the 
committee. Not a few of these sugges- 
tions have been followed in making 
changes in the tests themselves, or in the 
administration of the testing program, or 
in rating test papers. This year, as usual, 
the committee is preserving all criticisms 
received for use in the preparation of the 
1940 tests. 

Of the many problems still confronting 
the committee, two are pre-eminent: 

1. How best to carry to every prospec- 
tive employer of office help, complete in- 
formation about the testing program, and 
what a certificate means. This problem is 
being attacked. Copies of lists of certifi- 
cate winners in each center are being 
mailed to National Office Management 
Association members in the neighborhood 


o f 
Ability 


Tests 


the opinion that the general increase in 
percentage of certificates in all fields is 
due to definite changes in classroom in- 
struction; perhaps to different content, 
or merely to a change of emphasis. In 
typing, however, the committee is quite 
certain that the improvement is due in 
large measure to new “production” form 
of tests distributed by the Typewriter 
Educational Research Bureau. These 
new test forms, distributed to 23,000 
schools, have reflected a definite change of 
emphasis in typing instruction from copy- 
ing speed io actual speed of production 
of practical typing work in a variety of 
tasks. Certain signs point towards book- 
keeping as the subject in which the next 
most marked improvement will come. 
Work on the 1940 testing program is 
already under way. Tests will be pre- 
pared, carefully analyzed, and tried out 
before the test date comes. They will not 
be greatly different from those given in 
1938 and 1939. Sample sets of the 1938 
tests are available at $1.25 each, and of the 


ability test given above Joint Committee is 
EG 


known, it amounted to 37 cents a student 
more than the dollar income. Consequent- 
ly the registration fee was raised to $1.37 
in 1939. This price will probably con- 
tinue for a while. : 

The growth in number of testees is en- 
couraging. But the growth in percentage 
of certificatees is even more stimulating, 
because it indicates that teachers are 
heartily approving the tests, entering their 
best students for them, and organizing 
their classroom instruction accordingly. 

The sponsoring committee, of course, 
has received many written comments from 
teachers. Deep satisfaction is derived 
from the fact that most of the comments 
are complimentary. They show _ that 
teachers have a lively interest in a uni- 
form testing procedure. They show that 
teachers are glad to have a means of 
comparing the quality of their own prod- 
uct with that of other schools. They show 
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of the center. More comprehensive mail- 
ing lists are being planned. 

Research is essential, especially fol- 
low-up of successful and unsuccessful tes- 
tees, to learn their relative success in se- 
curing and holding jobs for which they 
were trained, and in securing advance- 
ment. This problem, too, is being at- 
tacked. A representative of the Commit- 
tee is communicating with the testees of 
each year and their employers. A small 
grant for printing and postage has been 
placed at his disposal, and an effort is be- 
ing made to secure additional contribu- 
tions to enable him to carry on this work. 

The most significant thing noted in the 
results this year is the large increase in 
certifications in typing over 1938. Last 
year 32% of the typing testees earned cer- 
tificates; this year 52%. Some increase is 
evident in all the tests, but that in typing 
is most substantial. The committee is of 


1939 tests at $1.55. Each set contains six 
vocational tests, a test of general informa- 
tion, and a fundamentals test including 
English, spelling, arithmetic, and business 
principles. There are also manuals for 
administering and correcting each test and 
a personality rating schedule. Quantities 
of any one test are available at prices 
which may be obtained from the commit- 
tee on request. 

The joint committee sponsoring these 
tests represents the National Council of 
Business Education and the National Of- 
fice Management Association; Mr. Lester 
Brigham, office service manager for the 
American Optical Company, Southbridge, 
Massachusetts, is chairman. The execu- 
tive office is located in Lawrence Hall, 1 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. Communications should be sent to 
= Joint Committee on Tests at that ad- 

ress, 
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N. E. Business College Assoc. 


The New England Business College As- 
sociation met at the Lord Jeffery Inn at 
Amherst, Massachusetts, on June 2 and 3. 
At that time definite steps were taken 
toward standardizing the courses offered 
by member schools. A report of the com- 
mittee on standardization, setting up stand- 
ards in English, penmanship, business 
arithmetic and rapid calculation, bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand, typewriting, was 
unanimously adopted by the association. 
The same committee was asked to go on 
with its work in setting up standards for 
other courses. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held in November during the 
Thanksgiving week-end, at Boston, Mass. 

The officers of the association are: 
resident, C. Z. Swisher, Meriden, Con- 
necticut; vice-president, Sanford L. Fish- 
er, Boston, Massachusetts; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, Auburn, 
Maine. 


Vermont Association Meeting 


The following program has been ar- 
ranged for the meeting of the Vermont 
Commercial Teachers’ Association to be 
held in Burlington, Vermont, on Friday, 
October 13: 

“Measurement in Business Education,” 
by Professor Frederick G. Nichols, Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

a‘ “Developing a Program of Consumer 
[raining in Business Education,” by Pro- 
fessor Paul L. Salsgiver, College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Boston University. 

“Adapting the Commercial Course to 
the 1.Q.,” by Harold E. Cowan, Head, 
Commercial Department, Dedham 
(Massachusetts) High School, 


Boston Conference 


“Vocational Business Training and Edu- 
cation for Social-Economic Efficiency” 
was the central theme of the Commercial 
Education Conference of Boston Univer- 
sity’s School of Education, held on July 

Dr. B. Frank Kyker, Acting Chief of 
the Commercial Education Service, Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C., the 
guest speaker at the luncheon meeting, 
chose as his subject, “The Relationships 
of Social-Economic Education to Voca- 
tional Business Training.” 

At the morning session, Professor Atlee 

L. Percy, Director of the Boston Univer- 
sity Summer Session and Chairman of the 
Division of Commercial Education, ad- 
dressed the group on “The Teaching of 
Bookkeeping for Social-Economic Goals.” 
Following discussion of Professor Percy’s 
subject, Miss Elizabeth M. Whelan, 
teacher of Social Studies at Brockton, 
Massachusetts, High School, interpreted 
the “Basic Relationships Between the 
Aims and Content of the Social Studies 
and the Social-Business Studies.” 
_ A panel discussion of classroom teach- 
ing problems in the commercial subjects 
was presided over by Paul L. Salsgiver, 
the participants being the summer session 
faculty in commercial education. 
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N. Y. State Group Meets 


Nearly one hundred members and guests 
attended the opening dinner of the 1939 
Spring Conference of the Business Educa- 
tion Association of the State of New 
York at Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, 
Friday evening, May 26. 

As first speaker of the Saturday morn- 
ing business meeting, William S. Risinger, 
president of the Association, urged more 
emphasis by teachers on the basically 
sound institutions of home, church, school, 
and country as a practical means of in- 
stilling sound ideas in American youth. 
Louis A. Rice, president of the Packard 
School, New York City, spoke on “Busi- 
ness Education Changes in the Last Quar- 
ter Century” and Sidney W. Edlund of 
New York City gave a talk on “Pick 
Your Job—And Land It.” George Hoss- 
field, speed typist, demonstrated the 
methods used by an expert to acquire 
typing speed. 

Following luncheon and a discussion by 
Harry Collins Spillman of the National 
Association of Manufacturers on “Pri- 
vate Schools and Business”, the members 
adjourned for a visit to the World’s Fair. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, William S. Risinger, Utica, New 
York; vice-president, Frank D. March, 
New York City; secretary, Leslie G. 
Kelley, Niagara Falls, New York; treas- 
urer, Arthur B. Backensto, Troy, New 
York. William Robert Wood, Pough 
keepsie, New York, was elected for a 
term of three years to serve on the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Denver Conference 


The University of Denver's Fifth An- 
nual Business Education Conference was 
held June 28 and 29 under the direction of 
Cecil Puckett, Director of Summer 
School, School of Commerce, University 
of Denver. The central theme was “The 
Pros and Cons of Consumer Education.” 

Guy Fox, Director of the Progressive 
Education Workshop and Assistant Di- 
rector of Research and Curriculum, Den- 
ver Public Schools, was chairman of the 
first General Session held on June 28 in 
the School of Commerce Library. An 
address of welcome was given by Clem 
W. Collins, Dean of the School of Com- 
merce of the University of Denver. Lead- 
ing business educators took part in a pro- 
gram of discussions of various pertinent 
topics. A panel discussion closed the 
session. 

A reception was held for the conference 
members and guests on Wednesday eve- 
ning at 8:30 at the Student Union Build- 
ing, University Park Campus. On Thurs- 
day forenoon they attended the Progres- 
sive Education Workshop under the aus- 
pices of the University of Denver, and 
at noon were guests at a luncheon meet- 
ing at which A. D. H. Kaplan, Director, 
Department of Government Management, 
School of Commerce, University of Den- 
ver gave a talk on, “Can the Consumer 
Be Educated ?” 


California Private Schools Assoc. 


Coincident with the meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association in San 
Francisco in July, the California Private 
Schools Association held its annual ses- 
sions in the same city at Hotel Whitcomb 
on July 7 and 8. 

The sessions were presided over by the 
president, W. C. Shrewsbury, Central Cali- 
fornia Commercial College, Fresno. Speak- 
ers included: Wallace B. Bowman, New 
Rochelle High School, New Rochelle, 
New York; E. D. Kizer, Kizer Business 
College, Los Angeles, California; R. G. 
Walters, Grove City College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania; Clem Boling, South-West- 
ern Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

At the annual luncheon presided over 
by T. B. Bridges, Heald College, Oak- 
land, California, Mrs. James E. Wales 
spoke on “Hold Fast to America.” 


Syracuse Conference 


The general theme of the Conference 
on Business Education held at Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York, on July 
20 was “Improvement in Business Educa- 
tion.” Professor George R. Tilford pre- 
sided. Dr. Harry S. Ganders, Dean of the 
School of Education, gave the address of 
welcome. 

Following talks by L. H. Krissler, Kriss- 
ler Commercial School, Pougtrkeepsie, 
New York; Dr. Kenneth B. Haas, Region- 
al Agent for Distributive Education, 
Washington, D. C.; and Dr. John Robert 
Gregg, Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City, the morning session was de- 
voted to a general discussion and sum- 
mary. The following acted as commenta- 
tors: Clinton A. Reed, Acting Chief, New 
York State Department of Business Edu- 
cation; John F. Hummer, Assistant  Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Syracuse; H. H. 
Davison, New York State Supervisor ot 
Distributive Education; John C. Donohue, 
Principal, Vocational High School, Syra- 
cuse; Dr. Harold B. Buckley, Syracuse 
University Summer School Staff; C. E. 
Cook, Director of Business Education, 
Rochester, New York; Dr. John Robert 
Gregg, Gregg Publishing Company, Dr. 
Kenneth B. Haas, L. H. Krissler. 

The afternoon was given over to sec- 
tional meetings in which the following 
participated in the discussions: Donald W. 
Feller, Syracuse University; Dr. John 
Robert Gregg; Charles J. Beahan, Liver- 
pool High School, Liverpool, New York; 
Ethel L. Bearss, West High School, Roch- 
ester, New York; C. E. Cook, Director of 
Business Education, Rochester New 
York; David Brady, John Marshall High 
School, Rochester, New York; Philip Cas- 
telli, Harrison High School, Harrison, 
New York; Dr. Harold Buckley, Super- 
visor of Business Education, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; John A. Pendry, Southwest- 
ern Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
Dr. Kenneth B. Haas; H. H. Davison; 
Dr. E. E. Spanabel, Summer Session Fac- 
ulty, Syracuse University; John F. Hum- 
mer, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Syracuse, New York; James J. Hunter, 
Syracuse University; William H. Thomp- 
son, Colby Junior College, New London, 
New Hampshire. 
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N. E. A. Department 


In his last bulletin as president of_the 
N. E. A. Department of Business Edu- 
cation, Joseph DeBrum had the following 
comments to make to the Department di- 
rectors, editorial staff, Executive Commit- 
tee, and Department officers on the suc- 
cess of the convention held in San Fran- 
cisco on July 3, 4, 5 and 6: 

“Just a few days ago we were in the midst of 
a gay convention. It was gay because there was 
a spirit of congeniality and friendiiness among 
all visitors. It was especially interesting and 
valuable because opportunity was afforded to talk 
personally with hundreds of teachers represent- 
ing practically every state and territory as well 
as Canada. It was stimulating because there 
was variety in the program and participants were 
experts in their fields. All in all, your local 
convention workers are pleased with the success 
of the 1939 national meeting.” 

Under the able leadership of Mr. De 
Brum, Sequoia High School, Redwood 
City, Californ‘a, the convention climaxed 
the most successful year in the history of 
the Department. The local committee de- 


On Board the ‘‘Delta Queen.”’ 
Front to back: Lloyd L. Jones, J. Evan 
Armstrong, Loren Wann. 


serve much credit for arranging an inter- 
esting professional program and many en- 
joyable social affairs. 

All meetings were held as outlined in 
the June issue of this magazine. The 
headquarters of the convention were at 
the Whitcomb Hotel. The general theme 
was “Responsibilities of Business Edu- 
cation.” 

The convention was officially opened 
with a general session Monday afternoon 
at which President DeBrum presided. 
The Honorable Angelo J. Rossi, Mayor of 
San Francisco, extended greetings from 
his city to the members. Dr. Walter Dex- 


Francisco 


ter, California superintendent of public 
instruction, and Dr. Ira W. Kibby, chief 
of the California Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation, extended greetings from their state. 
Following a response by Charles J. Beahan 
of the Liverpool (New York) High 
School, the members listened to addresses 
by B. Frank Kyker, acting chief of the 
Business Education Service, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
and Arthur C. Babson of Babson’s Statis- 
tical Organization, Babson Park, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Pertinent excerpts from Mr. Babson’s 
speech follow: 


“.. . One hears the cry of ‘lack of confidence’ 
throughout the land. There is an air of defeat 
in many executive offices. It is true that busi- 
ness has had to make many radical readjustments 
in the last few years. But can we entirely justify 
our defeatist attitude? We have had a great 
amount of governmental leadership during the 
last few years. Labor has been extremely ag- 
gressive. Business on the other hand has just 
sat back and ‘taken it.’ Like Ferdinand the 
Bull, we have been smelling the flowers of self- 
pity and not doing too much. Should not the 
watchword be today some real intelligent, posi- 
tive ‘two-fisted’ business-getting leadership? Let 
us see what business can do to improve the 
business outlook. If businessmen continue to 
whine and to take a defeatist attitude toward 
the actions of others, it is going to be very diffi- 
cult to usher in a period of real prosperity. 

“We are bullish for the long pull on the ulti- 
mate good sense of the American people to solve 
their problems. It will mean an honest and 
sincere attempt of all forces to pull together, 
including labor, capital and government. The 
trouble has been that the development of our 
finer human relationships, moral and _ spiritual, 
have not kept pace with our technical advance- 
ments. We at Babson Park feel strongly that 
only a return to those homespun American vir- 
tues of honesty, industry, courage, thrift and 
initiative will solve our fundamental problems. 
In the final test, it will be the application of 
these principles that will allow us to gain and 
maintain any degree of lasting prosperity.” 


Tuesday morning was devoted to special 
group breakfasts and committee meetings. 
In the afternoon the Bay Section Business 
Education Association sponsored a gen- 
eral “open house” and tea in the lobby of 
Hotel Whitcomb. This was followed by 
a consumer education exhibit and demon- 
strations of typing and shorthand. 

Mrs. Frances Doub North, past secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Department, pre- 
sided at the annual luncheon on Wednes- 
day. The speaker for the occasion was 
Mr. Paul C. Smith, General Manager, 
San Francisco Chronicle. Mr. Smith gave 
a stirring talk on his experiences in Ger- 
many. 

After the luncheon there were sectional 
meetings on consumer education, the book- 
keeping curriculum, the general merchan- 
dising curriculum and the secretarial cur- 
riculum. These were followed by round- 
table discussions on junior college business 
education, business education on the junior 
level, business-teacher training and_ in- 
service improvement, office machine train- 
ing, problems of private schools, business 
education in the general curriculum, co- 


of Business 


Convention 


Education 


operation between business men and busi- 
ness educators, and testing and grading. 

On Thursday afternoon there were four 
special programs: 

A national conference on distributive 
educatien with Dr. Kibby as chairman. 

A forum session on “Guidance in Busi- 
ness Education,” directed by E. A. Swan- 
son. 

A session devoted to a discussion o° 
“What’s Ahead in Business Education?’ 
with Dr. O. B. Trentham as chairman. 

An “Information Please” period witli 
John N. Given as chairman. Those in at- 
tendance were given the opportunity to 
put questions pertaining to business edu- 
cation to a panel of experts selected from 
various parts of the country. 

A moonlight trip to Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia’s state capitol, on the million dol- 
lar “Delta Queen” was the special enter- 
tainment feature of the convention. Thi, 
river-boat party sailed from San Francisc. 


The ‘‘Smiling Skipper’ 
A. L. McMillan, Director of the Business 
Education Cruise. 


at 6 p.m., Thursday, and docked in Sacra- 

mento early the next morning. Dinner, 

dancing, and entertainment occupied the 
evening and night as the boat traveled 
from San Francisco up through the Great 

Valley to Sacramento. 
The officers of the Department for the 

coming year are: 

President, Mrs. Frances Doub North, Western 
High School and University of Maryland, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

First Vice-President, Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Second Vice-President, H. P. Guy, University 
of Kentucky. Lexington, Kentucky. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Harold T. Hamlen, Morris- 
town High School, Morristown, New Jersey. 


Speakers’ Table at Luncheon of the N.E.A. Department of 
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The new members of the Executive Committee 
are: Thomas F. Ferry, ey oh Junior High 
School, Washington, D. C.; Ruth J. Plimpton, 
Fullerton College, California ; 
Stanley Smith, Fordson High School, Dear- 
born, Michigan. 

Members of the Executive Committee continuing 
in office are: E. W. Alexander, Hadley Voca- 
tional School, St. Louis, Missouri; Joseph De- 
Brum (ex- officio as past president), Sequoia 
High School, Redwood City, California ; Mar- 
garet Kane, Wilmington High School, Wil- 

Delaware; Mary Stuart, 
Boston, 
Junior College, 
New 


Brighton 
Massachusetts; Mildred 
New London, 


Frances Doub North 
President 


Mr. DeBrum made the following re- 
marks in announcing the incoming officers: 


“It is with optimism and confidence that we 
look forward to a most successful Department 
year under the presidency of Mrs. North. Mrs. 
North has demonstrated on numerous occasions 
her ability as an organizer and an administrator. 
She has served as the secretary-treasurer of our 
Department for four years. and has been active 
in associational work in the East. 

“As president for 1939-40, Mrs. North is for- 
tunate in having a strong staff of assisting offi- 
cers. It is not necessary to mention a thing 
about Dr. Carmichael. His actions in the De- 


OFFICERS OF N.E-A. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSI- 

NESS EDUCATION FOR 
THE COMING YEAR 


Dr. V. H. Carmichael 
Ist Vice-President 


H. P. Guy 
2nd Vice-President 


partment during the last two or three years and 
his leadership in the whole field of business 
education speak for him in highest terms. Pro- 
fessor Guy, second vice-president, will be a fine 
right-hand man for Mrs. North. Mr. Guy has 
served the Department well in several capacities 
for four or five years. One of the most im- 
portant positions in the Department is that to 
be held by Mr. Harold T. amlen—our new 
secretary-treasurer. If Mr. Hamlen’s_accomplish- 
ment tor the Department in New Jersey is a 
criterion, we may look forward to outstanding 
service from him’ in his new office.’ 


Next year’s convention of the Depart- 
ment will be held in Milwaukee. 


Harold T. Hamlen 
Secretary- Treasurer 


Southern Association Convention 


The Southern Business Association will 
hold its seventeenth annual convention in 
Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 30 to Dec. 2. 

A. J. Lawrence, head of the Department 
of Business Education of the University 
of Kentucky and president of the Asso- 
ciation, in cooperation with other officials, 
is now arranging a strong program for the 
Jacksonville meeting. A few of those to 
appear on the general programs are: Pro- 
fessor Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University ; Professor 


Tri-State Association 


The fall meeting of the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Association will be held 
in the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on October 6 and 7. A 
large attendance of members from West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia 
is expected. 

A reception and dance is being arranged 
for Friday evening, October 6, by a com- 
mittee made up of the following mem- 
bers: Ted Woodward, Langley High 
School, Pittsburgh; Jean Ludebuehl, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh ; 
Julia E. Thomas, Grace Martin’s School, 
Pittsburgh ; Wilverda Hodel, Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh; and Arthur E. 
Cole, Allegheny High School, Pittsburgh. 

The Saturday morning program will be 
divided into two parts, the first part from 

10:00 arm. to 10:45 a.m., and the second 
part from 10:50 a.m. until 11:35 a.m. 
Registration will be from 8:30 a.m. until 

:00 a.m., and luncheon will be from 

12:00 noon until 1:20 pm. The morning 
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Frederick G. Nichols, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Dr. Paul S. Lomax of New York 
University; Mr. B. Frank Kyker, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Washington, 
D. C., and Dr. William S. Taylor of the 
University of Kentucky. 

This year, for the first time, in addition 
to its quarterly magazine, Modern Busi- 
ness Education, the Association is pub- 
lishing a yearbook which contains sug- 
gested courses of study in commerce that 
should be valuable as a guide for states 


sectional meetings will consist of the fol- 
lowing: Bookkeeping, Clerical Practice— 
Consumer Education, Social Business— 
Salesmanship, Distributive Occupations— 


Dr. E. G. Miller 
Tri-State President 


Private Business Schools. In the after- 
noon there will be a general meeting de- 
voted to Secretarial Education. 


when planning commercial work in high 
schools. 

The officers of the association are: pres- 
ident, A. J. Lawrence, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington; first vice-president, Al- 
ton B. Parker Liles, Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia; second vice- 
president, Mae Walker, Knoxville High 
School, Knoxville, Tennessee; secretary, 
H. P. Guy, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington; treasurer, L. C. Harwell, Robert 
FE. Lee High School, Jacksonville, Fiorida. 


Meeting 


The officers of the association are: 
President, Elmer G. Miller, Director of 
Commercial Education, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; First 
Vice President, Karl M. Maukert, Duff’s 
[ron City College, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; second Vice President, William A. 
Walter, Crafton High School, Crafton, 
Pennsylvania; Treasurer, Russell P. 
Bobbitt, Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Secretary, 
Galia M. Null, Greensburg, High School, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania. The Executive 
Board members are: D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; W. B. Elliott, Elliott 
School of Commerce, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; R. F. Webb, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania; Margaret 
H. Ely, Margaret Morrison Carnegie Col- 
lege, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and Kennard 
E. Goodman, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The first biennial Pi Rho Zeta Interna- 
tional Fraternity and Sorority Conclave 
was held at the Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, June 16, 17, and 18. 
The chapters of Spencerian College, Mil- 
waukee, were host and hostess. J. 
Kinman, president of Kinman Business 
University, Spokane, Washington, and 
grand president of Pi Rho Zeta Interna- 
tional presided. 

The first day of the Conclave was de- 
voted to sight-seeing trips and a “get- 
acquainted” dinner. The second day began 
with a meeting of all members, and was 
climaxed with a formal banquet and dance 
in the evening. The Grand President gave 
a breakfast for officers, Board of Govern- 
ors, sponsors, and distinguished guests on 
Sunday morning. This was followed by 
a general session and a farewell luncheon. 

At the final business session, Mr. Kin- 
man was presented with the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Business Administra- 
tion by the Karr Business University, Van 
Wert, Ohio. The presentation was made 
by Mr. John H. Karr, president. 

C. W. Woodward, secretary of the 
American Association of Commercial Col- 
leges and president of the College of 
Commerce located in Burlington, Towa, 
as well as the executive secretary of Pi 
Rho Zeta International, received much 
praise for the manner in which he ar- 
ranged the many details in connection 
with the meetings. 

The officers, in addition to Mr. Kinman 
and Mr. Woodward, are: first vice-presi- 
dent, Catherine S. Walsh, Walsh School 


Pi Rho Zeta 


Conclave 


of Business Science, Miami, Florida; sec- 
ond vice-president, S. B. Dykes, Arizona 
College of Commerce, Tucson, Arizona; 


Mr. Kinman Miss Walsh 


Mr. Woodward 


Mr. Dykes 


treasurer, Miriam L. Barnhill, Kinman 
Business University, Spokane, Washing- 
ton. 


Business-Consumer 
Relations Conference 


The Business-Consumer Relations Con- 
ference on advertising and selling prac- 
tices in the financial, merchandise and 
service fields of business under the aus- 
pices of the National Association of Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus, was held with the 
co-operation of over one hundred busi- 
ness, consumer, government and educa- 
tional organizations in the United States 
and Canada, at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York, on June 5th and 6th. It was 
the first conference in which the consumer 
was invited to participate. 

Various speakers discussed such sub- 
jects as: “What Consumers Want in Ad- 
vertising and Selling Practices,” ‘What 
Consumers Want in Labeling, Grades and 
Standards,” and “What Consumers Want 
in Education.” 

In answer to a plea for truth and logic 
in advertising by Mrs. Frederick J. Mof- 
fit, president of the Buffalo and Eric 
County League of Women Voters, Mrs. 
Anna Steese Richardson, director of the 
Consumer Division of the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, replied that the strong- 
est appeal in advertising was the emotional 
appeal. 

The outstanding address at the confer- 
ence was given by Walter D. Fuller, 
president of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, on Monday evening 
at a joint dinner of the conference with 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce ani 
the Buffalo Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Fuller proposed that government 
agencies add to consumer knowledge by 
revealing the effect of hidden taxation on 
prices of goods. 


A GOOD TYPIST—WHY CAN’T SHE GET A JOB? 


S business instructors well know, 

to qualify for a job calls for 

more than training and mental alert- 

ness. That’s why modern schools 

stress personality development, en- 

courage good grooming as part of 
their programs. 

For in business contacts, as in so- 
cial life, a poor first impression spoils 
a person’s chances for success. And 
one fault in particular that others do 
not excuse—though anyone may of- 
fend unknowingly—is underarm per- 
spiration odor. 

A bath takes care only of past per- 
spiration ... Everyone needs a good 


deodorant to prevent odor to come. 

To thousands of successful men 
and women, Mum is a daily “must” 
for perfect grooming. Winter and 
Summer they depend on Mum, the 
pleasant cream deodorant, to safe- 
guard the fresh, cleansing effect of 
their bath. For Mum stops all under- 
arm odor without stopping perspira- 
tion—is harmless to skin and clothing. 


MUM takes the 


odor out of perspiration 


FREE TEACHING HELPS: 
Good Grooming for Business High School ? College? Privace Business School? 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
Send me the following free help material checked: School Address 
Colored wall chart Samples of Mum for 7 State. 
showing need for per- one upper class yee oT 
sonal daintiness 
Girl Mal Bovs kK f cl 

Student leaflets giving Little Things That 
pointers on Business Count in Getting 
Grooming and Keeping a Job Grade How many Mum samples required for one upper class? ____ 
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Morrell Heads New Department 


At the beginning of this Fall term Don- 
ald C. Morrell took up his duties as head 
of the newly organized department of 
secretarial science at the Riverside Junior 
College, Riverside, California. Riverside 
is well known as the home of the famous 
“Mission Inn.” 

Mr. Morrell has had ten years of teach- 
ing experience, nine of which were de- 
voted to teaching secretarial subjects at 
Lorain (Ohio) Senior High School. Last 


year he served as head of the commercial 
iepartment at Hemet (California) _Senior 
High School. He was awarded his A.B. 
degree at Findlay College and his M.A. 
degree at New York University. He has 
done graduate work at Bowling Green 
State University and at Western Reserve 
University. 


Norcross-Christian 


Resignation of S. B. Norcross, head of 
the commercial department of Central 
High School of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
last June, terminated a successful career 
of commercial teaching covering the span 
of a generation. 

Mr. Norcross organized the commercial 
department of Central High School in 
1909, his equipment then consisting of one 
typewriter. Besides his duties as teacher 
and department supervisor, Mr. Norcross 
for the past sixteen years had been treas- 
urer of the activities accounts of his 
school. 

Omar K. Christian, adviser and com- 
mercial teacher in Central High School 
for the past four years, succeeds Mr. 
Norcross. He holds degrees from_ the 
Western State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo, and from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Before going to 
Central High School, Mr. Christian was 
principal of the high school at Gobles, 
Michigan, and later taught for several 
years in the Kalamazoo Junior High 
School. 


Sanders to Long Beach 


Raymond S. Sanders, formerly a com- 
mercial instructor in the Fresno (Cali- 
fornia) Technical High School, is now 
teaching in the Long Beach (California) 
Polytechnical High School. He was presi- 
dent of the Central Section of the Cali- 
fornia Business Educational Association 
during the past school year. 
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Cochran to New Department 


Erwin B. Cochran, a former instructor 
at the High School, Lodi, Ohio, has been 
appointed instructor in commercial teach- 
er training and secretarial studies in a 
newly created department at Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 

Mr. Cochran is a graduate of Ohio State 
University, from which he holds the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
and Master of Arts. 


James Edmund Fuller 

James Edmund Fuller, vice-president 
and principal of the shorthand and secre- 
tarial department of Goldey College, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, died July 29, follow- 
ing an operation. 

His early education was in the public 
schools of Wright County, Iowa, after 
which he attended Ellsworth College, 
lowa Falls. He taught in the public 
schools of Wright County for several 
years and later became a member of the 
staff of Grand Forks Normal and Com- 
mercial College, Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota. Before going to Goldey College in 
1899, he was secretary of Atlanta Business 
College, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Mr. Fuller was regarded as one of the 
leaders in commercial education, contrib- 
uting much to the field of shorthand and 
typewriting. He was author of two text- 
books, The Touch Writer and The Typist, 
and co-author of Methods of Commercial 
Teaching. His articles have appeared in 
leading professional magazines. 

He served as president of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association in 1915 
and was chairman of the national contest 
committee of the National Shorthand Re- 
porters Association. He was made an 
honorary member of this association and 
of the Pennsylvania Shorthand Reporters 
Association. 

He was deeply interested in the Y. M. 
C. A. and served as a member of the 
Board of Directors in the Wilmington 
Association. For years he has served as 
a clerk of the session of the West Presby- 
terian Church. 

Mr. Fuller is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Annie W. Fuller, and four children, 
Edmund, New York City; Miss Annette, 
Wilmington; Mrs. Florence Chandler, Bal- 
timore; and Mrs. Mable Yost, of Wil- 
mington. 


Landrum Heads Department 


M. L. Landrum has resigned as instruc- 
tor in business and education at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, to become head 
of the department of business education at 
State Teachers College, Farmville, Vir- 
ginia, 

Mr. Landrum attended Bliss College, 
Columbus, Ohio, from 1925 to 1927; the 
Office Training School, Columbus, Ohio, 
from 1927 to 1929; University of Cincin- 
nati during the summer of 1930; and New 


York University from 1934 to 1938. He 
holds the B.S. in Education degree from 
Office Training School and the M.A. de- 
gree from New York University. He is 
working for his Doctor of Education 
degree. 

Before going to Miami University he 
taught at Tenafly (New Jersey) High 
School for three years, Racine (Ohio) 
High School for six years, and at Hunt- 
ington High School, Chillicothe, Ohio, for 
one year. 

° 


Tarkington Joins Gregg Staff 


Robert N. Tarkington, former director 
of the division of commerce, Hofstra Col- 
lege of New York University, Hempstead, 
New York, has resigned that position and 
has joined the staff of the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company as representative for the 
states of South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. 

He graduated from the Northeastern 
State Teachers College, Tahlequah, Okla- 
homa, with the degree of A.B. and from 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, with the degree of 

: He was awarded his Doctor’s de- 
gree by New York University. He is a 
member of Pi Omega. Pi, Delta Pi Ep- 
silon, and Phi Delta Kappa. 

Dr. Tarkington is well qualified by 
broad experience for his new duties. 


Heiges Appointed 
E. C. T. A. Treasurer 


P. Myers Heiges, head of the commer- 
cial department at Central High School, 
Newark, New Jersey, was appointed treas- 
urer of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association at a recent meeting of the 
Executive Board. Mr. Heiges succeeds 
Arnold M. Lloyd, former treasurer, who 
resigned because of poor health. 
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Gamma Rho Tau 
Initiates Dr. Gregg 


At an impressive ceremony held in 
Syracuse on July 20, Dr. John Robert 
Gregg was initiated as an honorary mem- 
ber of Gamma Rho Tau Fraternity. 

Following the initiation John May, 
president of the Syracuse chapter of the 
fraternity and a commercial teacher in the 
Tonawanda (New York) High School, 
presided over a banquet. The banquet 
speakers, in addition to Dr. Gregg, were 
Professor George R. Tilford, of Syra- 
cuse; H. B. Buckley, of Philadelphia; Dr. 
Elmer E. Spanabel, of Pittsburgh; Donald 
W. Feller, of Syracuse; and Harry M. 
Bowser, of New York. 

Gamma Rho Tau, national honorary 
and professional fraternity, was organized 
at Syracuse University over ten years ago 
as an incentive to attract capable men into 
the field of commercial teaching. The 
name of the society is composed of the 
initial letters (G.R.T.) of the name of 
Professor George R. Tilford, Director of 
Commercial Teacher Training and Secre- 
tarial Science of the College of Business 
Administration, Syracuse University, and 
from these initial letters, the correspond- 
ing Greek letters from the Greek alphabet 
were assigned. 

The fraternity has chapters in several 
of the leading universities of the United 
States. 


Delp—Cheek 


J. D. Delp has retired from full-time 
service as head of the department of com- 
merce, State Teachers College, Springfield, 
Missouri. 

Mr. Delp is a leader in business educa- 
tion activities in his state. He reports that 
the number of practice teachers in his 
department has grown from 20 in 1927 to 
67 in 1939, making this department the 
largest in the college. 

Dr. Virgil Cheek has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Delp. He is a graduate of 
Missouri State Teachers College. He re- 
ceived his master’s degree from Stanford 
University and his doctor’s degree from 
New York University. He is chairman of 
the commercial department of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association. 


Morrison to Mississippi U. 


Karl Morrison, former head of the com- 
mercial department of West End High 
School, Birmingham, Alabama, is now as- 
sistant professor of secretarial studies at 
University of Mississippi. 

Mr. Morrison holds degrees from Bir- 
mingham-Southern College and North- 
western University. He was supervisor of 
the Alabama State Typewriting Contest 
in 1936 and president of the Alabama State 
Department of Commercial Teachers in 
1938-39. 

e 


New Position for 
Dr. Kenney 


_Dr. Ralph S. Kenney formerly voca- 
tional counselor in the public schools of 
Albany, New York, has been appointed 
Executive Secretary of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association. Dr. Ken- 
ney will also serve as Managing Editor of 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, the official publication of the 
Association. The headquarters of the 
Association have recently been moved to 
425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 
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J. W. Miller 
Awarded Degree 


The degree of Doctor of Education was 
conferred upon Jay W. Miller, secretary- 
treasurer of Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Delaware, by Temple University at its 
graduation exercises conducted on June 


15. In addition to this degree, Dr. Miller | 


has received the degrees of Bachelor of 
English from Juniata College, Bachelor of 


Science in Business from the University | 
of Minnesota and Master of Education | 


from Temple University. 


He is author of Cases in Salesmanship 


and editor of Methods of Commercial 


Teaching. The title of his dissertation | 


was “A Critical Analysis of the Organiza- 
tion, Administration, and Function of the 
Private Business Schools of the United 
States.” 


Dr. Miller is past president of Dela- | 
ware Commercial Teachers Associa- 


tion and was treasurer of the National 


Commercial Teachers Federation for three | 


years. Connected with Goldey from 1918 
to 1923, he rejoined the faculty in 1929 and 


has served this institution continuously | 


since that time. 
e 


New Position for Walker 


Announcement has been made of the 
addition of George Thomas Walker to 
the teaching staff of Southwestern Loui- 
siana Institute, Lafayette, as assistant pro- 
fessor of accounting and business ad- 
ministration, effective with the beginning 
of the current semester. 


Mr. Walker comes to his new position 
from Southeastern Louisiana College, and 
has had previous teaching experience at 
Northeast Center of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and the College of Commerce, 
Louisiana State University. He holds de- 


grees from Louisiana State Normal Col- | 


lege and Louisiana State University. At 
the latter school he did advanced graduate 
work. He is now serving a second term 
as president of the commerce section of 
the Louisiana Teachers Association and 
is editor of the Louisiana Commerce 
Teacher. He has written several articles 
for professional journals and is author 
of a recently published typewriting book, 
Correct Typewriting Style. 


Dr. Karl E. Ashburn, formerly pro- 
fessor of economics and business ad- 
ministration at Texas Technological Col- 
lege, assumed his duties as head of the 
department of economics and business ad- 
ministration at Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette, at the opening of the 
second semester, 1939. Dr. Ashburn re- 
ceived his B.A. and M.A. degrees from 
Texas Christian University and won his 
Ph.D. degree at Duke University. 
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approved for Gregg Short- 
hand. 
| 2668—Firm, medium. For 
| general writing. 
| 2460—Firm, medium. A 
| A splendid business pen for 


THE PEN WITH 
RE-NEW-POINTS FOR 
EVERY BUSINESS USE 


1550—Firm, extra-fine 
(smallsize). Foraccounting, 
bookkeeping, secretarial 
work and penmanship. 


2556—Firm, fine. For ac- 
counting, penmanship and 
general fine writing. 


2048 —Flexible, extra-fine, 
Faleon shape. For general 
clerical and office use. 


1554—Firm, fine. For short- 
hand and penmanship. 


1555—Firm, fine. Officially 


1551—Firm, medium. For 
general school and clerical 
use. 


1461— Rigid, medium. For 
manifolding. 


record-keeping and general 
writing. 


2788—Flexible, medium. 
For general writing. 


2464—Rapid, broad for 
multi-copy manifolding. 


2968—Firm, broad. Fo 
general writing. 


2442—Faleon stub. Firm, 
smooth, Popular with ex- 
ecutives. 


1314—Flexible stub. For 
special use and manuscript 
writing. 


2284—Broad stub for bold 


signatures. 
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An Esterbrook is the common sense 
fountain pen for business. 

You'll find that the writing satisfac- 
tion in an Esterbrook Pen begins with 
the “business end’”—the point. And 
there’s a point for every business need 
and every personal requirement. 

No other pen can give you Esterbrook 
Points — the points that have led the 
world in writing satisfaction for over 
80 years. 

The Esterbrook Pen Company, 50 
Cooper St., Camden, N. J., or Brown 
Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


FOUNTAIN PEN and 
Any Style Point $700 up 


Duracrome Long Wear Osmiridium 
Re-New-Point Tip Re-New-Point 50c 


Slightly Higher in Canada 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


World's Greatest Pen Makers since 1858 
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to Typists” in this 
folder will be fom - 
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y Way of 
TINTRODUCTION | GENERAL BUSINESS 


THIRD EDITION 


OU, as a subscriber to THE JOURNAL 
CRABBE + SLINKER 


OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its 
value. Perhaps some of your friends, The subject matter in GENERAL 
who would find it equally helpful, have BUSINESS has two values—(a) a per- . 
never made its acquaintance. If you will sonal or social value, and (b) a pre- 
send us the names and addresses of per- view or introduction-to-business value. 


sons who you think should know about 
non-technical values of business infor- 


the magazine, we will send each of them 
a sample copy with a letter explaining GENERAL BUSINESS is recom- 
that we do so at your suggestion. mended for a general course for all 
students and also for a basic prepara- 
The JOURNAL of tory course for students entering the 


commercial department. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Magasine for Teachers of Business Subjects 
512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Business $ducation, 
CINCINMAT! MEW YORK CHICAGO - SAM FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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Note Book 


@ When taking notes, special patented 
spring binding permits book to open 
absolutely flat, more notes may be 
written per page, more letters per book. 
The pages turn easily and quickly with- 
out tearing or catching. 


@ In transcription, patented non-skid 
edges on the covers keep the book 
standing upright at any angle con- 
venient to better sight or easier posture. 
And it stays ‘‘put.”” 


@ Pages are smooth enough for the 
finest pen, but they have that velvet 
surface that takes pencil perfectly. 


@ 'Non-Skid Easel Notebooks are avail- 
able in the three standard rulings, in 
either Eye-Tint paper ruled in green, or 
the regular white paper ruled in red. 


A sample Loek will be sent you on re- 
quest — without obligation, of course. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 


1511°B West 38th Street Chicago 
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THERE IS A WHALE OF A 
DIFFERENCE IN FOLDERS 


Folders may look alike, but there is a great difference in their 
quality and performance. For long, useful service and economy, 
insist on genuine Globe-Wernicke ‘Tuftear’’ manila folders. 
They stand up under hard, constant use. 


Furnished in three weights—medium, heavy, and extra heavy— 
all available in standard styles of tabbing. They may be had with 
single or double tabs. Rounded corners help prevent torn, ‘‘dog- 
eared’”’ edges, increasing the life of the folder. Ask our local 
dealer for more information or write direct to us. 


Globe=Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


New 
1939 INCOME TAX LAW 


Walton Federal Income Tax 
Accounting and Procedure 


Walton Federal Income Tax Accounting gives 
a thorough exposition of the provisions of the 
current Federal Revenue Act. The accumulated 
knowledge and experience of men engaged as 
practitioners in income tax work have here been 
successfully utilized to bring together every 
point pertaining to a particular subject. 


Practical problems and questions, including 
the actual preparation of income tax returns on 
facsimiles of government forms furnished, con- 
stitute a very important part of the training, 


af assuring a thorough grasp of the Rev- 

Bi enue Law by requiring practical applica- 

as tion of the law to particular sets of facts. 
5 a We shall be glad to send you a copy for 


m ninety days’ examination upon request. 


332-426 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
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Federation Activities 


The National Commercial Teachers 
Federation will hold its annual convention 
in the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on December 27 to 30, 
1939. Ivan E. Chapman, Supervising Di- 
rector of High Schools, Board of Educa- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan, is president. The 
committee on local arrangements in Pitts- 
burgh is: Chairman, Dr. E. G. Miller, Di- 
rector of Commercial Education, Pitts- 
burgh; Dr. P. S. Spangler, Duffs-Iron 
City College, Pittsburgh; D. D. Lessen- 
berry, School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 

W. D. Wigent of Gregg Publishing 
Company, Chicago, is the national mem- 
bership chairman. The membership fee is 
$2.00 a year. This fee entitles a member to 
the yearbook and also to the Business 
Education Digest, a quarterly magazine 
edited by Eleanor Skimin of Northern 
High School, Detroit. The Business Edu- 
cation Digest not only contains digests of 
important addresses at the convention, but 
also contains digests of important new lit- 
erature in the field of business education. 

Irma Ehrenhardt, of Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, has been 
appointed to the editorial board of the 
Yearbook of the Federation. Miss Ehren- 
hardt’s appointment completes the mem- 
bership of the Board. 


Goldey Faculty Enlarged 


Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware, 
has announced the addition of two new 
instructors to the faculty. Miss Elizabeth 
D. Hutchison will teach shorthand theory 
and English and Harold M. Payne will 
teach accounting. 

Miss Hutchison was formerly an_in- 
structor at the Franz Liszt Academy, 
Media, Pennsylvania, and took graduate 
work at Pennsylvania State College, after 
receiving the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from West Chester 
State Teachers College. 

Mr. Payne is a graduate of Bridge- 
water College, with the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. He attended summer school at 
Colorado College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado, and taught for two years in 
Kockingham County, Virginia, and eight 
years at Millsboro, Delaware, High School. 
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N. Y. Group Elects 


At the recent annual business meeting 
of the Accounting and Commercial Law 
Teachers Association of New York City 
held at the Washington Irving High 
School, the following officers were elected : 
president, Morris S. Goller, Washington 
Irving High School; vice-presidents, I. 
David Satlow of Bushwick High School 
and Edward J. Reilly, Bryant High 
School; treasurer, Mrs. Adrienne V. 
Scott, Washington Irving High School; 
secretary, Miss Mary P. Hennessey, Far 
Rockaway High School. 

The association voted to set aside the 
sum of $400 for research in the field of 
business education. 
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Burdett College Purchases 
Building 

On June 1 of this year, Burdett College 
acquired the building in which for ten 
years it had occupied space on rental. The 
location is at 154 to 170 Stuart Street, in 
the Park Square district of downtown 
Boston. 
_ The building was erected in 1928, is of 
fireproof construction, and is modern in 
every respect. It was originally planned 
for Burdett College, and space was leased 
to the school for a long period of years. 

In acquiring title to the property, the 
school will add materially to its floor 
space. The building, with five floors and 
basement, places over 60,000 square feet 


of floor space at the disposal of the school. 
Planned improvements include the possible 
relocation of the offices on the ground 
floor, and space for library, recreational, 
and other purposes. 

With the purchase of the building in 
Boston, Burdett College now has owner- 
ship of two properties, it having erected 
some years ago a building to house its 
branch school in Lynn, Massachusetts. 
Burdett College was founded in 1879, and 
in September, 1939, it began its sixty-first 
continuous year as a school offering train- 
ing in business subjects. 

The first space occupied by Burdett Col- 
lege was a single room at 167 Tremont 
Street, Boston. Growth has caused sev- 
eral changes in location, four such changes 
having taken place before the school 
moved to its present location eleven years 
ago. The purchase of its present building 
now insures permanency of location with 
sufficient floor space to take care of what- 
ever future growth the school may ex- 
perience. 


Students Visit Industries 


The usual studies in Grove City (Penn- 
sylvania) College Summer Commerce Club 
were supplemented this past summer with 
visits to a number of industrial plants in 
and around Grove City, where the students 
had opportunity to view business in action. 
Officers and faculty members making up 
the executive committee of the Summer 
Commerce Club are: president, Charles 
Roberts, Perkasie, Pennsylvania; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mildred I. Ankeny, Long 
Beach, N. Y.; Professor F. H. Sumrall 
and Miss Gertrude C. Ford, Grove City. 


Henderson Directs Ditto Sales 


Kenneth M. Henderson, vice-president 
of Ditto, Incorporated, was recently ap- 
pointed general sales manager of that com- 
pany. He succeeds to the position made 
vacant by the sudden death of Arthur 
Westphal. 

Mr. Henderson is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College. He has been associated 
with Ditto, Incorporated, well-known mak- 
ers of duplicating equipment, for the past 
twenty years. 


Hanna on Mary 
Washington Faculty 


J. M. Hanna, former head of the com- 
mercial department at the Fort Lee (New 
Jersey) High School, is now on the fac- 
ulty of the department of commerce of 
Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia. His position is assistant 
professor of busine. education, and he is 
offering courses in typewriting and short- 
hand. 

Mr. Hanna has completed all his re- 
quirements for the Ed.D. degree at New 
York University and will receive the de- 
gree at the graduation exercises next 
month. 


Dorn Changes Position 


T. E. Dorn, Jr., has accepted an appoint- 
ment to the faculty of the commercial 
teacher-training department of the North- 
west Missouri State Teachers College at 
Maryville. 

Mr. Dorn is a graduate of Clemson Col- 
lege, Fort Hill, South Carolina, and also 
received a degree from Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. He was head of the commer- 
cial department of Beall High School, 
Frostburg, Maryland, for four years. For 
the past two years he has held a research 
fellowship in the College of Commerce of 
the University of Kentucky, from which 
he received his master’s degree. 


Breidenbaugh Returns 
to Indiana State 


V. E. Breidenbaugh, principal of Moose- 
heart (Illinois) High School since 1936, 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
commerce at Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute. He will take charge 
of the accounting department. 

Before going to Mooseheart he was as- 
sistant professor of commerce at Indiana 
State for five years. Previous to that he 
taught in the high schools at Washburn, 
Illinois, and Franklin, Indiana. 

Mr. Breidenbaugh received his B.S. in 
Commerce degree from Indiana State 
Teachers College in 1928, and his M.S. 
from Indiana University in 1931. 

He is chairman of the Public Schools 
Department of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation. 
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The 
Carnegie ‘Foundation 


has made possible the study and research 
resulting in a new application of the 
principles of psychology to typewriting 


SCIENTIFIC 
TYPEWRITING 


Dvorak—Merrick—Ford—Dealey 
288 pages $1.96 
Easier to Learn 
Quicker to Operate 


T is a new, sound, fascinating method of train- 
ing for efficiency which these authors have here 
evolved. In manuscript form the material has 
been widely used with most gratifying results. 
The book has a new viewpoint, new methods, and 
new content. Young people find it interesting and 


stimulating. 


The procedure of Scientific Typewriting enables 
the student to cover the whole keyboard in four 
days; it enables him by the end of the fifth week 
to use each finger respectively on all the two, 
three, four, or five-letter sequences that make up 
the bulk of the thousand most-used words. He 
learns with greater ease and speed. 


The drill material presents a wide field ot per- 
tinent information, and offers extensive spelling 
lists, practice in grammatical usage and moti- 
vated exercises. The pupil's occupational compe- 
tence is developed in much less time than is 
customary. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco 


Interes ting / 
Significan t/ 


some facts about the 


1939 INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS CONTEST 


that will be of interest 


to commercial educators 


1. Students trained on Gregg typing materials 
won first place in two of the three high school 
typewriting contests. 


Students trained on Gregg typing materials 
won first place in two of the three business col- 
lege typewriting contests. 


3. The three contestants writing at the three 
highest speeds in the contest were trained on 
Gregg typing materials. 


4. The typing award for the best letter set-up was 
to a high school student trained on Gregg 
typing materials. 

5. The first three places in each of the five sepa- 


rate shorthand contests were won by writers of 
Gregg Shorthand. 


6. Two out of the three of the Grand Prize school 
trophies were awarded to schools using both 
Gregg Shorthand and Gregg typing materials. 


The more you investigate Gregg text- 
books, the more you will appreciate 
their high quality for business training. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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FULL KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE, by Peter L. Agnew 
and Raymond C. fellow, Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Co., 
90 p. $.56. 


There is hardly a school or an office 
in the country for a number of years 
which could not boast of at least one ma- 
chine of this category, and yet, there has 
been no machine in the office machine 
class that has received so little attention 
as to its proper use and_ instruction. 
Here is a text which is a real contribu- 
tion to the field of commercial education 
and indeed it is welcome. 

The authors have presented the basic 
fundamentals carefully before developing 
lessons that in each case present a new 
point of instruction as well as drill upon 
work that has previously been studied. 
Multiple-depression fingering has been 
emphasized by the introduction of figures 
that lend themselves to a_ pedagogical 
progress and finally lead to skill in ma- 
nipulation. Far too long has fingering 
been a neglected art. 

The pupil finds this book not only a 
challenge to his ability for accomplish- 
ment but also an incentive because of 
its well chosen illustrations, interesting 
problems which are well set up on each 
page, and helpful directions written — 

1€ 


language that he can understand. 
text in the pupil’s possession means bet- 
ter understanding of the machine because 
assignments may be made for home study 
of directions and for the manual figuring 


of the problems. No machine is any 
better than its operator and this extra 
instruction will tend toward machine ef- 
ficiency. 

The teacher is grateful for a text with 
adequate instructions to supplement his 
teaching and sufficient material to accom- 
plish the objective of the course whether 
it be complete mastery or merely ma- 
chine acquaintanceship. 
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TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE 
COURSE, by Peter L. Agnew and Ray- 
mond C. Goodfellow, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Co., 110 p. $.60. 


For some time the teacher of office 
machines has been -watching eagerly for 
an adequate text to put into the hands 
of his pupils in order that he mav be re- 
leased from the necessity of making out 
job sheets, etc., since he carries such a 
heavy teaching load. In this text even the 
most fastidious as well as the most practi- 
cal teacher may be satisfied by the inclu- 
sion of the entire subject matter necessary 
for complete instruction on this particular 
machine regardless of whether he has 
little or abundant equipment. 

From the beginning touch operation is 
developed and consistently continued by 
means of well planned lessons and the 
Proper selection of figures. After the basic 
Principles of instruction are presented, 
each succeeding lesson offers new material 
and likewise sufficient review to keep the 
interest of the pupil alert, to help him 
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progress, and to give him the needed con- 
fidence in himself that is so necessary for 
success. 

The range of the book is sufficient for 
an extended course. The preface care- 
fully explains for the new teacher how 
best to use the text for a short course as 
well as to provide a check for the experi- 
enced teacher to see that he is covering 
all the necessary points of instruction. 

The pupil will enjoy using the book 
and will get scholastic satisfaction from 
accomplishment due to the excellent il- 
lustrations, the good directions, and the 
easily read print. 
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ECONOMICS: PRINCIPLES AND- PROB- 
LEMS, by Edward L. Korey and Ed- 
mond J. Runge, New York: Longmans 
Green and Company, 687 p. $1.80. 


A splendid book for high school stu- 
dents of economics. This book not only 
meets the specific requirements for New 
York State as developed in the New 
York State Economics Syllabus, but also 
is particularly well fitted for teachers who 
wish to present a somewhat broader 
economic point of view. 

The wise use of illustrative material is 
particularly to be commended. The au- 
thors evidently selected their illustrative 
material as they wrote their text. All too 
often illustrations are selected as an after- 
thought merely to give variety and color 
to the text. The illustrations are utilized 
as source material for questioning and 
for further discussion. In this way, the 
illustrations and the tabular materials are 
made an integral part of the book. 

The importance of consumer education 
is recognized by using this subject as an 
introduction to the text. The considera- 
tion of labor is well planned and un- 
biased. 


THE CONSUMER AND THE ECONOMIC 
ORDER, by Warren C. Waite and Ralpn 
Cassady, Jr., New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 389 p. $3.50. 


Based upon Waite’s Economics of Con- 
sumption, this study of the position of the 
consumer in the existing economic order 
is an entirely new book. It shows how the 
distribution of income and other factors 
influence consumption and limit markets, 
the difficulties the consumer faces in the 
purchase of goods and the protection 
which is provided for his welfare. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS, by S. H. 
Patterson, G. W. S. Little, and H. R. 
Burch; New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 384 p. $1.96. 


An excellent text for use in courses 
in contemporary social problems or 
courses in American democracy. While 
the book will not have a place as a text 
in any commercial subject, it will serve 
as a valuable supplementary reference 
for courses in economics, business law, 
marketing or general salesmanship, and 
economic geography. 


ECONOMICS OF TRANSPORTATION, Re- 
vised Edition, by D. Philip Locklin, 
Chicago: Business Publications, Inc., 
863 p. $4.00. 


The problems dealing with transporta- 
tion have been brought up to date in 
this recently revised edition of Economics 
of Transportation. The changes caused 
by legislation and court decisions, as well 
as by trends in the development of our 
transportation since the first edition of 
this book was published in 1935, have 
led the author to make revisions. 

Statistical materials have been brought 
up to date. A chapter on “Pipe Lines” 
has also been included. This chapter 
deals with development, transportation 
costs, rates, demands for regulation, rela- 
tion of pipe lines to railroads, and other 
problems dealing specifically with gas, 
oil, and gasoline pipe lines. Here, as in 
the other chapters, the author has limited 
his discussion to the economics of this 
type of transportation with only a mini- 
mum of descriptive material. 

The significance of the changes in our 
transportation problems is evident in the 
treatment of each tyne of transportation 
from the days of the pre-railroad era 
of river boats, pack horses, and wagon 
roads to the modern problems in highwav 
and air transportation, which are in such 
keen competition with railroad service. 

The author does not propose to render 
final judgments on all issues raised, but, 
as he says, he does state some of his 
own conclusions. His main purpose is to 
aid in an intelligent analysis of trans- 
portation problems and to contribute to a 
clearer understanding of them. 

This extensive treatise merits the at- 
tention of those interested in the economic 
development of a problem which calls 
loudly for solution. Selected references 
are presented with each topic. Therefore, 
those who have an interest in further 
study may delve deeper into specific 
phases of this problem of transporta- 
tion. 


OBSERVATION AND DIRECTED TEACH- 
ING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, bv C. 
R. Maxwell and W. C. Reusser, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 434 p. 
$2.00. 


A splendid book for use in teaching col- 
legiate courses in general methods which 
is organized with particular reference to 
the practice or student teacher. The sug- 
gestions made are practical and usable. 
Experienced teachers will also find valu- 
able suggestions in this book. 


EDUCATION FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
by Payson Smith, Frank W. Wright, 
and others, Staff Study No. 1, Amer- 
ican Commission on Education, - 
ernment Printing Office, 199 p. 30c. 


The best summary of education in the 
United States that is at present available. 
No one interested in teaching can afford 
not to have this book on his shelf. 
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vised by Edwin B. Piper), Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, Volume I, 542 
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Compounding in the English Language, by Alice F, J. McMackin, J. A. Marsh, and C. E. Ba‘en; 
M. Ball, New York: The H. W. Wilson Com- Boston: Ginn and Company, 486 p. $1.48. 
pany, 226 p. $2.50. The Improvement of Classroom Teaching in I 


Consumer Problems: A Workbook for “Consumer ness Education, Twelfth Yearbook, Eas « 
Goods”, by Carlton J. Siegler, New York: 
American Book Company, 174 p. $.48. 


stitutions, 31 p. 


Commercial Teachers Association. Peter 
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Economic Development of the United States, by 
a Charles M. Thompson and Fred M. Jones, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 794 p. $3.50. 
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RECENT NATIONAL SCHOOL SURVEY 


ROYAL LEADS! 


In 20,037 of the nation’s leading schools more Royals are used than any 
other make of typwriter. 


Look to the New Easy-Writing Royal Typewriter itself for the answer! 
MAGIC* Margin! On the New Royal, you set the margins automatically 
—so easily, so quickly you scarcely realize you are doing it! Only Royal 
has this improvement, the most sensational ever presented on any type- 
writer. And so on—improvement after improvement is exclusive with Royal! 


The New Royal is the modern typewriter—the typewriter with advanced 
features which make typing easier, help students learn more quickly. 


Write or phone your local Royal representative for complete information. 
No obligation. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$10,000 for NAMES 


Be sure to enter Royal’s 
Contest announcing the New 
MAGIC Margin ROYAL 
PORTABLE. Simple! Easy! 
151 Prizes. Watch for ad- 
vertisements in September 
national magazines. 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A more ever WORLD’S NO. 1 TYPEWRITER 
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